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(HIS COMPLETE LIFE) 


by 


“NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR” 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


With plans, maps, facsimiles of letters, important documents, etc., etc. 


HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the most vivid, brilliant, and 
interesting chapter in the world’s history. It has been told by many writers, but, 
we think, never in a more authoritative and enthralling narrative than this. The 

eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has here written in his most brilliant style and imbued 
the whole work with the results of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes 


are of royal-octavo size, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 


They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes from the Revolution, maps, facsimiles 
of documents, ¢tc.—an important and distinctive feature. 


in six uniform volumes—all charges prepaid. If you do not like the books, send 
them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one dollar a month 
until the total amount, $12.00, is paid: In addition to the @#jooks we will enter your name, without ad 
ditional cost to you, for one year’s subscription to either Harper’s Macazine, HarPer’s WEEKLY, Har- 
PeR’s Bazar, or THE NortH AMERICAN Review. The total cost to you for both books and periodical 


is twelve dollars. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 


(ur (ffer On receipt of $1.00 we-will send you NAPOLEON anv tHe FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
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COMMENT 


Tue notion, seemingly current in some quarters, that Presi- 
_dent RoosrveLt would attempt to put the slightest pressure 
upon the Japanese plenipotentiaries, or through them on the 
Tokio government, in order to bring about an armistice pend- 
ing the negotiations for peace, is, of course, without founda- 
tion. Mr. Rooseverr’s initial intimation of a willingness to 
arrange a conference between representatives of the belliger- 
‘ents would, inevitably, have proved fruitless, had not both 
combatants recognized in the United States the most disin- 
terested and impartial of the great powers. There is not a 
jot of evidence that by act or word the President has swerved 
by a hairbreadth from his wish to give the opposed parties 
in interest a fair field and no favor. He would, obviously, 
favor one of the belligerents if, out of regard for its inter- 
ests or susceptibilities, he should urge, or even suggest, a -con- 
cession which that "belligerent would obviously desire, but 
might be loath to request. It is as clear that an armistice at 
this conjuncture would be advantageous to Russia and detri- 
mental to Japan, as it was, in the winter of 1870-1, that the 
armistice for which the French provisional government vainly 
appealed to Bismarck would have been beneficial to the 
former. ‘The German Chancellor replied that an armistice 
would be granted when a preliminary treaty of peace had 
been signed by French plenipotentiaries duly authorized by 
a French National Assembly. Meanwhile the German armies 
went on occupying additional tracts of territory, to redeem 
the larger part of which the French people were only too glad 
to pay an indemnity amounting to about a billion dollars. 


Yet Bismarck would heve had relatively nothing to lose by 
an armistice, for France was absolutely helpless after the sur- 
render of Bazainr’s army at Metz and of Trocnu’s army in 
Paris, and no truce, however extended, would have enabled 
her to offer effective resistance. The actual situation in the 
Far -East is manifestly different. Japan has not yet com- 
pleted the conquest of the island of Sakhalin. She has not 
yet gained firm possession of the mouth of the Amur, the 
acquisition of which would enable her to send an expedition 
up that river, and thus place a considerab'e force in the rear 
of General Linievircn. Vladivostok is blockaded, but not yet 
invested by land. It is officially admitted at Tokio that, not- 
withstanding the losses inflicted upon it by three successive 
defeats, the Russian army now in northern Manchuria num- 
bers at least three hundred thousand men, who are daily 
_ strengthened by reinforcements. So long as that army re- 
tains solidity and a foothold upon Chinese soil, and so long 
as neither Vladivostok nor any important fraction of Russia’s 
mainland territory has fallen into Japanese hands, the St. 
Petersburg government can hardly be expected to acquiesce 
in such demands as probably it would submit to were those 
conditions reversed. Under the circumstances, the Mikado’s 
advisers may not unreasonably hold that the concession of an 


armistice at this time would tend to frustrate, instead of pro- 
moting, the conclusion of such an agreement as Japan’s vital 
interests require. What their country needs is a permanent 
peace, and not a temporary compromise which would compel 
her to fight Russia again ten or twenty years hence. This 
must be as plain to Mr. Roosrve.r as it is to the Japanese 
themselve8, and he knows, therefore, that a request on his 
part for an armistice would be inconsistent with the attitude 
of impartiality which he has scrupulously maintained. Be- 
sides, if Russia, which is the beaten party, wants an armistice, 
she should ask for it. 


Wituim Travers Jerome’s announcement that he will be a 
candidate for reelection as District Attorney of New York by 
petition is the latest and most interesting manifestation of 
faith that there really is a general revolt against political 
bossism and corruption. Mr. Jerome does not intimate that 
he would decline a nomination from either of the parties; 
as we understand him, he would accept any or all offered, 
but should regard such action as mere ratification of a nomi- 
nation practically already made, and involving no obligation 
whatsoever on his part. It is a bold and creditable move, al- 
though we are disposed to agree with Mr. Fuitton Curtina 
that the issue could have been more sharply defined by making 
the Mayoralty the objective-point. It would be far less easy, 
however, to outrun Mayor McCLe.uan, and Mr. Jerome, with 
all his somewhat ostentatious idealism, is by no means im- 
practicable as a politician. Whatever may be the outcome, 
Mr. Jerome’s action is refreshing, and, we hope, will prove to 
have been as wise as bold. 


We have sometimes thought that Dr. St. CLairn McKetway’s 
most ‘striking and fascinating note—that of high, though 
judicial, morality—sounds less true in the summer months. 
Our readers will recall several instances of soft-pedalling 
about a year ago, although later there came a crash of right- 
eous indignation over poor CorreLyou that must have made 
the late Mr. Waaner’s lamented dust turn green from envy. 
Now listen! We have a sort of Governor of Hawaii. All 
he has to do is to behave himself and not meddle too Tnuch 
with the innocent pastimes of the natives, who are anything 
but free, but have to be happy because they are associated 
with us in business‘ under the star-spangled banner. Just 
now this official is Mr. Georce R. Carter, who got along so 
ill that he came home, ahd went out to Oyster Bay and handed 
in his resignation; but either the President took to him or 
nobody else wanted. the job, and he decided to go back. At 
the station he was interviewed by the 7'ribune. 


“What seems to be the matter out there?” the Governor was 
asked. 

“Well, principally my own inability to get along with the rest 
of the administration.” 

“Who was to blame for your inability to get along?” 

“ Georce R. CARTER, mainly.” 


Dr. McKetway quotes approvingly, congratulates the Presi- 
dent upon having induced the Governor to return, and says, 
with characteristic emphasis: 


A man who thus imputes blame to himself, when je could 
easily have laid it at the door of ether folks 6000 miles away and 
unable to defend themselves, is capable of any good. Voluntary 
acceptance of the responsibility that implies censure is not so 
popular as it might be in these days. 


Maybe so; maybe so. But what if the man is telling the 
truth! Suppose all the “turmoil and turbulence,” as he him- 
self describes it, really is the effect of his own faults—of 
temperament, tactlessness, or what not! Then he would bet- 
ter make way for another, wouldn’t he? On the other hand, 
if he is not to blame, of course he does not tell the truth. 
No, no; the doctor’s chivalric disposition leads him astray. 
Instead of indicating that Mr. Carrer is “capable of any 
good,” this little interview very clearly stamps him as a con- 
ceited ass, capable only of a silly pose while trying to be 
smart, and having little or no appreciation of the real dig- 
nity and serious responsibilities of his position. 


Our new school of diplomats is pretty trying, anyway. There 
is Minister Joun Barrett, for example. When he was trans- 
ferred from Panama, the Star and Herald, the most important 
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paper down there, printed a highly laudatory article, saying, 
among other things: 


There is little doubt that there would have been serious mis- 
understanding between the two governments last summer if he 
(Mr. Barretr) had not poured oil on the troubled waters. Al- 
though the American newspapers gave most of the credit to the 
Tarr agreement, to others it is well known that the success of 
the negotiations was in no small measure due to Mr. BARRETT'S 
patient and careful efforts before the Secretary of War arrived. 


So direct a slap at Secretary Tarr could not well pass un- 
noticed, and a few weeks later the S/ar and Herald felt im- 
pelled to offer this simple explanation: . 


The article was left at this office by Mr. Barrett’s private sec- 
retary, and we have every reason to suppose was written by Mr. 
Joun Barrett himself, his powers of self-laudation having long 
been the envy of those seeking diplomatic promotion. 


Mr. Barrett has since explained that the article in question 
had been written by somebody else, but “left with his secre- 
tary for the latter’s revision”; and that the aforesaid secre- 
tary was not acting in this case either for himself or for his 
chief, but in the capacity of representative of this nameless 
person. All of which sounds very fishy. We would not at- 
tach too great importance to a matter chiefly of taste and 
good manners, despite the fact that those are the qualities 
supposed to be the elementary attributes of diplomacy. But 
such tales are irritating; such incidents ought not to hap- 
pen; such acts should bring forth stinging official rebukes 
from headquarters. By headquarters, we mean where Mac- 
GREGOR. sits. 


Not often does a candidate seek public position upon an ex- 
plicit declaration in favor of increased taxation. But that is 
what Mrs. CLarence Mackay did in her candidacy for mem- 
bership of the Roslyn School Board—and, better yet, she won 
bY a decisive majority. A visit to the local schoclhouse had con- 
vinced her of the necessity of reform in all directions. The 
building was ill constructed over an unsanitary cellar, the 
lights were placed to shine over the right shoulders of the 
students, teaching of the three R’s merely she considered in- 
adequate, manual, no less than mental, training she believed 
to be essential. The answer to these proposals was the fa- 
miliar one, usually conclusive: “ All these changes would cost 
money; the making of them would necessitate increased tax- 
ation, especially for the employment of additional teachers; 
our schools are as good as our neighbors’; let well enough 
alone.” Whereupon, realizing the hopelessness of effort under 
the old régime, Mrs. Mackay, with characteristic directness, 
raised the banner of revolt, and announced her candidacy for 
school commissioner upon the platform: Higher taxes for 
needed improvements. It was a clear and well-contested strug- 
gle between progress and retrogression. To what extent per- 
sonal popularity, due to the possession of youth, good looks, 
talents, and riches, effected the result may only be guessed. 
The fact remains that progress won in a section of the United 
States believed to contain more lunkheads to the square foot 
than any other yet explored. The ultimate effect ought to 
be as beneficial as the courageous manifestation of strong per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of one’s community is surely 
praiseworthy and deserving of emulation. It will be, too, if 
the new commissioner realizes. as doubtless she does, that elec- 
tion spells not achievement, but opportunity. 


There are conflicting reports concerning the extent and 
eficiency of the movement started among Chinese merchants 
in the treaty ports to boycott American goods. Those for 
whom the wish is father to the thought say that Chinese ware- 
houses are now full of imports from the United States, and 
that, consequently, the talk about the boyeott can be indulged 
in temporarily with impunity. They assert that Chinese im- 
porters, like other merchants, are not in business for their 


- health and are little influenced by sentiment. The inference 


ic drawn that when they rieed them they can be relied upon 
to purchase American goods, provided they can buy them 
more cheaply than they can similar commodities sent from 
other countpies. History abounds with proofs, however, that 
even tradesfhen have scme patriotism and some pride, and have 
been known to submit to severe hardships and privations in 
order to evince resentment of what they have deemed an un- 
fair or contumelious treatment of their country. It is also to 
be borne in mind that in China members of the commercial 


class are singularly amenable to the pressure thai may be 
exerted by the /iferati, from whom the mandarins and other 
government functionaries are drawn. Now, it is just the 
literati, of whom the former Chinese minister at Washington, 
Mr. Wu Tina-Fanc, was a distinguished representative, that 
have had most cause to complain of the harsh and indis- 
criminate enforcement of our exclusion act by American 
customs officers. As we have previously pointed out, a mem- 
ber of the immediate family of Minister Wu Tixa-Fane was 
subjected to detention at our frontier under circumstances 
that may justly be stigmatized as outrageous. Our officials 
would not try, and they would not dare, to treat visitors from 
any other European country as they have treated members 
of the Chinese literary, that is to say, official, class. Neither 
would they venture to mete out the same measure to the 
Japanese. 


In spite, however, of the fact that the inhabitants of 
our Pacific ports would be at the mercy of the Japanese 
navy if a war should break out between the United States 
and Japan, demagogues in San Francisco, of the Dennis 
KEARNEY type, have been of late demanding that our Federal 
government shall exclude the Japanese from this countryewith 
as much rigor as the Chinese are excluded. Nobody in his 
senses doubts that until our navy becomes twice as strong as 
it is now, and until the Panama Canal has been opened) we 
should be powerless to prevent the seizure of the Philippines 
and of Hawaii, and the temporary oceupation of some of our 
Pacific seacoast towns by-the Japanese naval forces. Thete 
are enough men of common prudence in Congress to hold) us 
back from subjecting the inhabitants of the island empire of. 
the Far East to the insults and injuries which a knowledge 
of our military superiority has emboldened us to inflict upon 
the denizens of the Middle Kingdom. There is incomparable 
baseness in our singling China out for a discrimination 
which we have not courage enough to enforce against any 
other country. 


Should we, then, allow our republic to be flooded with 
Chinese cheap labor? Not necessarily. It is for the spokes- 
men of the whole country to say, after due inquiry and reflec- 
tion, if cheap labor, whether procured from China, Japan, 
southern Italy, Hungary, or Russian Poland, is or is not 
indispensable to the development of our national resources. 
Whether we answer in the affirmative or the negative, equity 
requires that we should treat all foreign countries alike. If 
we make up our minds that, for economical reasons, it be- 
hooves us to admit on easy terms the Sicilian, the Neapolitan, 
the Slav, and the Polish Jew, we ought not, and the time is 
near at hand when we shall not dare, to apply any other con- 
ditions of admission to the Japanese or the Chinese. If, on 
the other hand, we are resolved to exclude Japanese or Chinese 
labor, we ought in equity to bar out also the natives of Sicily 
and southern Italy, of the Slav provinces of Hungary, and of 
Russian Poland. What is sauce for the Japanese or Chinese 
goose should be sauce for the Slav or the Italian gander. Let 
all cheap foreign labor in or bar all cheap foreign labor out. 
The sooner we wake up to the fact that we can no longer 
exact from Far-Eastern peoples privileges the equivalent of 
which we are unwilling to concede to them, the better it will 
be for our national interests and national dignity. 


Commenting upon the fact that the Cuban House of Rep- 
resentatives decided to print and distribute fifty thousand 
copies of the Cuban Constitution minus the PLatr amend 
ment, our neighbor the Sun says that this action is a mani- 
festation of the persistence of the objection of a consider- 
able element of the Cuban people to those articles which de- 
fine rights and obligations of the United States in relation 
to Cuba, and of Cuba in relation to the United States. The 
Cubans are wrong, the Sun continues, in their view of the 
place which the famous amendment now holds, since it is still 
a part of their Constitution, and will so continue until stricken 
out, as it can be, under the provision of Article 115, by a 
resolution which should be adopted by two-thirds of the total 
number of members of each co-legislative body. The view of 
those persons who, desirous of securing for Cuba entire inde- 
pendence, now insist that the amendment is no- longer a part 
of the Constitution, inasmuch as it has been embodied in a 
permanent treaty, falls to’ the ground “in the face of the 
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fact that, so far as we are aware, the treaty has not yet been 
ratified and put into effect. Unless we are mistaken the 
instrument [treaty] reposes in a Cuban pigeonhole.” The Sun 
says quite justly in conclusion that the Cubans have shown 
no disposition to intrench upon any of the provisions of the 
PuatT amendment “ with the single exception of their present 
dangerous indifference to its financial stipulations,” but the 
inference that all the restraints devised by the late Senator 
from Connecticut and others (including Mr. Roor) are likely 
to be attacked and abrogated is, in our opinion, wholly un- 
warranted. The permanent conviction of wise Cubans is that 
all parts of their fundamental law, except the PLatr Amend- 
ment, may be revised. Therefore, if the Lower House wishes 
to distribute fifty thousand copies of such portions of the Con- 
stitution as should. be read carefully by the people, so that 
needed changes may be intelligently made after a general and 
public discussion in all parts of the island, the proceeding is to 
be commended by the conservative element, there as well as 
here. It need not be viewed with alarm. 


Searcely has Emperor WituiAM II. returned from his visit 
tc the King of Sweden and the Czar when he is informed that 
the British Admiralty has-ordered a squadron of war-ships, so 
large that it fairly may be described as a fleet, to cruise in the 
Baltic. The announcement has provoked indignant protests 
on the part of some Berlin newspapers, usually looked upon 
as more or less officially inspired, on the ground that the Baltic 
is not what the British Admiralty terms it, an “open sea,” 
but should rather be regarded as a mare clausum, a basin 
locked against non-Baltic powers so far as war-vessels are 
concerned. We scarcely need say that there is no recent his- 
torical pretext for this contention on the part of Germany, 
and that even if the four Baltic powers should concur in it, 
a successful war would be needed to sustain it. Nobody 
denies, of course, that, geographically, the Baltic is almost 
entirely inclosed by Russia, Sweden, the German Empire, and 
Denmark. It communicates with the North Sea only by the 


‘ winding channel which lies between the southern part of the 


Scandinavian peninsula and the northern part of the penin- 
sula of Jutland. The first or most southerly part of this 
channel is in great measure blocked by the islands of Zealand 
and Fiinen, so as to form the three narrow passages which are 
known as the Sound’ (between Sweden and Zealand), the 
Great Belt (between Zealand and Fiinen), and the Little Belt 
(between Fiinen and Jutland). Each of these passages forms 
a distinet avenue of transit between the Baltic and the Catte- 
gat, which is the unobstructed portion of the channel lying 
between the southwestern coast of Sweden and the eastern 
side of Jutland; while the Cattegat opens freely into the 
Skager Rack, which is simply a continuation of the same open 
channel, between the southern end of Norway and the north 
coast of Jutland, at the northwestern terminus of which lies 
the North Sea. To bar out a British fleet, it would be neces- 
sary to provide both shores of the Sound and of the Great 
Belt with fortifications much stronger than those that now 
exist, and even then it is extremely doubtful whether the 


entrance of battle-ships could be prevented. 


The attempt to make the Baltic a closed sea is, of course, no 
novelty. The claim that the Baltic belonged exclusively to the 
Scandinavian countries which adjoined the entrance to it, and 
especially to Denmark, which, up to the sixteenth century, 
owned the southern coast, cof what is now Sweden, was inter- 
mittently maintained up to the second half of the fourteenth 
eentury, when the Hanseatic League captured Copenhagen, 
and acquired for a time complete ascendency in the Baltic. 
It was not until the sixteenth century that the Hanseatic 
League was deprived of its commercial monopoly in the 
Ostsee. Thenceforward the Danish crown refused to permit 
any foreign vessels to enter the Baltic without payment of 
certain dues, and the right to impose them was never sucécess- 
fully contested by other powers, except by Sweden, until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century... When the so-called 
Sound dues werefabolished, the last vestige of the pretence 
that the Baltic coyld be treated as a mare clausum was ex- 


the four Baltic powers—-Norway does not touch the Baltic— 
Russia has practically lost her navy, and neither Denmark nor 
Sweden has a single first-class or second-class battle-ship. 


Under the circumstances, an effort to exclude British war- 
vessels from the Baltic would have to be made by the German 
navy single-handed.. That is an effort which even the Em- 
peror WixiuiAM II. is not rash enough to make. 


When the President wrote. to Mr. Tuomas, long our min- 
ister to Sweden, “ You have had the longest, the most dis- 
tinguished, and the most useful term of service that any Amer- 
ican has ever had,” he must have spoken from the heart. B. 
FraNnkKLIN, T. Jerrerson, G. Morris, G. Bancrort, Q. ADAms, 
E. Wasusurn, et al., are all dead, anyway. 


It turns out that the Morocco incident is not closed after 
all, as optimists have too hastily assumed it to be. It is true 
that the month of November and Tangier seem to have been 
fixed upon for the time and place of the conference. It seems, 
however, that Germany demands that all the decisions of the 
conference shall be made unanimously, the votes to include 
those of the Sultan’s delegates. That is to say, Germany and 
Morocco, or even Morocco’ alone, if secretly backed by Ger- 
many, would be able to render nugatory an agreement reached 
by all the great powers represented. It appears, also, that the 
Sultan of Morocco has been informed by the Berlin Foreign 
Office that a programme of the business to be done must be 
submitted in advance to Germany and approved by her as a 
condition of her participation in the conference. This notifi- 
cation would be barren of significance if Germany and France 
should agree upon a programme, an agreement which was 
taken for granted when, on July 8, it was announced in the 
French Chamber of Deputies that the danger of a rupture 
between France and Germany on account. of Morocco had 
been averted. It turns out that a grave difference of opinion 
still exists between the Paris and Berlin Foreign Offices re- 
garding the questions which ought to be submitted to the 
international conference. M. Rovuvier seems to have acted 
on the assumption that the conference would not arrogate the 
right to review the arrangement made by the Anglo-French 
and Franco-Spanish treaties, which gave France the right to 
police the Moroccan territory adjoining Algeria, and exclu- 
sive authority to maintain order and exercise financial super- 
vision in the Shereffian dominions. The assumption appears 
to have been ill founded. The German ambassador at Paris 
has been instructed to insist that such matters cannot be set- 
tled by an agreement between only three of the parties to the 
Madrid conference of 1880, but that any settlement, in order 
to be valid, must be sanctioned by the new conference at 
Tangier. Under the circumstances, it is difficult to see what 
M. Rovuvier gained by the understanding with the German 
government on which he plumed himself in the Chamber of 
Deputies. He seems to have conceded pretty nearly every- 
thing, and to have gained almost nothing. 


The Atlanta. Constitution quotes Canal-Engineer Stevens 
as speaking of college graduates as persons who “ have spent 
their college days in learning to color a pipe, train a bull- 
dog, wear clothes that did not fit, play golf, and run an auto- 
mobile.” Did he say so? Until we have the full text of his 
remarks it will be impossible to say whether he had in mind 
Mr. Root, his prospective boss; Mr. Tart, his actual boss; or 
Dr. Roostve.t. On the whole, it seems likely that Mr. Stevens 
was misreported. 


The note of affection has been very noticeable in the flood 
of obituary discourse in the newspapers about Colonel Lamont. 
Professor H. L. Netson, writing about him in the Boston 
Herald, said that he was a good deal more than an able man, 
in that there are very few men in the world who were pos- 
sessed as he was of “the beautiful genius for friendship.” He 
was willing to sacrifice himself, says Mr. Netson, either for 
a cause or a friend. There are many comments from other 
sources to the same effect, taking note of Colonel Lamont’s 
liking for his fellow creatures and of the absolute constancy 
of his fidelity to those who trusted him. One story about him 
that we see in print tells how, at the instigation of JAMEs 
J. Hitt and others, and with their aid, Lamont bought a good 
deal of Northern Pacific stock when it was very cheap, and 
how when there came along, in May, 1901, the fight between 
Mr. Hivt and others for control of the road, some one from 
the group opposed to Mr. Hitt came to Lamont and offered 
him a bonus of $6,000,000 for his holdings, which just then 
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had a market value. of $1,200,000. The ownership of the 
shares Lamont held would have carried the control of the 
road to Mr. Hiw’s rivals. But Lamont would not sell, and 
subsequently turned in his stock to the holding company at 
a profit of less than a million. It is noted somewhat too 
breathlessly that he threw away something more than six 
million dollars. Of course he did! No man of good common 
sense, let alone sentiment, would have sold out his friends at 
such a juncture, and it is not abnormally to Lamont’s credit 
that he didn’t. But the story, whether true or not, is pleasant, 
and the size of the figures help to make it interesting. 


The story is used by some of the neighbors to disprove that 
detestable adage “ Every man has his price.” If it ran “ Every 
fool has his price,” it would be more nearly true, and it 
would cover plenty of ground at that, for of fools there is 
never a lack. As it stands, it is one of the most pessfmistic 
and insulting old saws in existence, and one of the most false. 
The errors and the sins of men are manifold. Most of us do 
many things we shouldn’t, and many of us do some of them 
for hire. Nevertheless, nearly all of us have our standards of 
conduct up to which we try to live, and in the teeth of which 
we cannot consciously go without acute discomfort. Only 
fools and inferior men can be hired for a price to outrageous 
cefiances of their own standards of conduct, though ab'e men 
ean often be hired, and hired rather cheap, to violate the 
standards of conduct of other folks than themselves. 


In the talk, so much of which we’ have had of late, about 
the sacrifices that capable men make who hold political office, 
there has been too much disposition to treat public office as 
though it were all self-sacrifice without compensations. Colonel 
LAMONT’S case is a good example to the contrary. When he 
died he had both fame and money. All the fame he got in 
poorly paid public employments. There was comparatively 


_ little said in the notices of him about his career as an or- 


ganizer and a railroad man. The things that people were glad 
to recall had to do with his record as the shrewd, kindly, and 
able secretary to Grover CLEVELAND, as the creator of the 
present office of secretary to the President, and later as the 
exceeding efficient Secretary of War. In these employments 
LAMONT made nine-tenths of the reputation that made it 
possible for him to make plenty of money in business. We 
must not underestimate the value of a great reputation made 
in these days in the public service. It is exceedingly pleas- 
ant, for one thing, and exceedingly useful in a pecuniary sense, 
for another. It advertises a capable man enormously, and the 
value of advertising is a thing readily computable in dollars 
and cents. When we were all lauding Mr. Roor for leaving a 
very remunerative law practice to become Secretary of State, 
a lawyer grunted and said: “ What do you suppose the Sec- 
retaryship of State or any first-rate cabinet office would bring 
if put up at auction at the New York bar? Isn’t an office 
worth having, whatever its salary, which enables a man to 
earn three or four times what he ever earned before in private 
practice when he leaves it?’ Unquestionably there are very 
striking examp'es that it pays an able man pecuniarily to 
hold high office; elective or appointive, under the government 
for a time, whether he gets a decent salary or not, Reputa- 
tions are made in Washington, and friends too. Both are 
valuable. 


The mugwump papers think they detect a point in the fact 
that Admiral Toco’s salary is $3000 and Admiral Rovest- 
VENSKY'S $55,000. What reason is there to believe that Toco 
would have done better or RosestvENSKY worse under reversed 
conditions? The only real point is that Toco is underpaid. He 
dught to get a slice of the indemnity. 


East Africa does not appeal to the imaginations of the 
Zionists. They want Jerusalem; failing that, New York may 
serve as well as any place else. A British offer of a tract of 
land on the Uganda Railway for colonization, with self-gov- 
ernment under British control, was rejected with thanks by 
the Zionist congress at Basle« to the deep dissatisfaction of 
the socialist minority of the congress, the members of which 
left the meeting. The British offer was a good one. It in- 
sured British protection, which is valuable, and offered a 
feasible solution of the plan for Jewish -olonization. It ap- 
pears that its rejection was brought about b the Russian con- 
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tingent at the congress, with whom sentimental considerations 
count for very much. But, after all, is not sentiment the 
very breath of life of the Zionist movement? A Zionist set- 
tlement in East Africa would be Zionism with Zion left out. 


The poet laureate sang a beautiful song at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner to Ambassador Rem. He began by recalling that to 
England’s shore had come all kinds of guests, “ monarchs en- 
throned,” “ rulers dispossessed,” “ foes foiled in war,” “ patriot 
fugitives,” etc., ete. 

But never from the young self-governed land 
Hath visitor come, save willingly and free, 


With hand outstretched to grasp the outstretched hand, 
As brothers greet when one comes home from sea. 


Quite a party of visitors from this young, self-governed land 
sojourned in England from 1812 to 1815. They had fallen 
into outstretched hands to the number of about six thousand, 
and were entertained in true British fashion at a delightful 
country place in Devonshire called Dartmoor. They quickly 
won the regard of their affectionate kinsmen to such a degree 
that nobody wanted them to come home. Three months after 
the respective governments had adjusted some slight existing 
differences and decided that they should depart, they were still 
there, and their hosts were so loath to let them go that they 
regretfully killed five and wounded thirty-three of their Amer- 
ican cousins rather than sacrifice their fraternal companion- 
ship. That shows how popular we were over there even then. 
The greeting seems to have been a trifle fierce, but since it 
was “as brothers greet when one comes home from sea,” the 
live ones probably did not and the dead ones could not com- 
plain. So all join hands across the sea, and sing with the 
poet laureate: 


Our homes be cne, wherever we abide, 
Ours yours, yours ours— 


We guess that will do for the present. 


The Springfield Republican thinks that “the less Paut 
Morton joins in the pleasures of the Four Hundred, the bet- 
ter it will be for the mterests committed to his keeping. It 
is for him,” it says, “ to realize better the thoughts and feel- 
ings and judgments of the thousands whose future protection 
for themselves and their families is at stake.” The Four Hun- 
dred include many policy-holders, some of them heavy ones. 
Aren’t their feelings and judgments worth realizing, too? 
There is no reason why any one should avoid being seen any- 
where with Mr. Hyper. If ever there was a victim of circum-. 
stances it was he. Nominally, they were easy circumstances; 
actually, they were difficult. To inherit the uninheritable is 
no joke. 


One would have thought that a publication so heartily 
American as the Century Magazine would have had scruples 
of patriotism about publishing a story so insidiously adapted 
to make tired Amerigans settle down in abandoned country 
houses in the err of England, as is that tale by Rup- 
yarD Kipuina in its August number. Kipeuiine rubs the line 
of separation down to the vanishing-point. His prematurely 
broken-down American hustler finding his rest-cure in the 
ready-made associations and employments of a ready-made, 
abandoned English home in bad repair, is altogether too in- 
sinuating a picture to be safe. Well, making all allowances 
for Kietrna’s magic, the line of separation is rather faint just 
now; how faint, is shown for one place on our northwestern 
border, where native Americans need no more attractive bait 
than good land to be had for the taking to make them spill 
over the line by hundreds and become Canadians, not only 
by residence, but by allegiance. That is one thing; going back 
to transatlantic England is another. But even of the latter, 
if it is fated to become more the fashion than it has been, we 
may do wisely to be tolerant. Those of our forebears who 
came from England brought some ideas and habits of thought 
and actions and methods of procedure which we still conde- 
scend to consider valuable. They have all become much more 
modified here than in the land of their origin, and there are 
those among us who might profit, perhaps, by taking a new 
lease of English life and a new immersion into English tradi- 
tion. Who knows what effect four years of English farming 
may have had on Ricnarp Croker’s convictions as to the con- 
duct of life and government, 
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Cigarettes 


THE papers report that Immigration-Commissioner WATCHORN 
has stopped the sale of cigarettes at Ellis Island, to the dissatis- 
faction of his immigrant guests, very many of whom are cigarette- 
smokers. He also discourages the use of cigarettes among his em- 
ployees. Probably he has good reasons for this action, or thinks 
he has. 

The urgency of the anticigarette sentiment in this country is 
interesting. CHARLES DupLEY WARNER once said that he would 
be sure that tobacco was the root of all evil if it were not for 
the high proficiency in misconduct that the Romans finally at- 
tained without its aid. All hostility to tobacco seems nowadays 
to be concentrated on cigarettes, Time was when it was thought 
expedient to discourage tobacco-chewing. It was denounced as a 
filthy habit—and it is pretty filthy-——but it was never charged, as 
cigarettes are now charged, with withering the mental faculties 
and destroying the moral fibre of men. How completely folks who 
believe the worst of cigarettes credit the accusations against them 
appears in the anticigarette laws in Indiana, Wisconsin, and some 
other States, in the discrimination against cigarette-smokers by 
some railroads and many other employers of labor, in organized 
efforts to prevent cigarette-smoking among boys, and laws made to 


that end, and in such tokens as this prohibitory order of Com- 


missioner WATCHORN,. 

Beyond being sure that cigarettes are bad for young boys and 
ruinous when consumed to excess to some grown-ups of defective 
nervous organization, we don’t know quite what to think about 
them. Inasmuch as cigarettes are a good deal complicated with 
the great cause of education, it is to be regretted that the recent 
speech-making, Commencement season did not bring us a pronounce- 
ment about them from some high authority which would have 
carried conviction and added to knowledge. The President, first 
or last, has set us right on almost every subject that touches the 
conduct of life, but we do not recall that he has ever expounded 
his attitude towards cigarettes. He does not smoke them him- 
self, but we never heard that they were specifically disallowed at 
cabinet meetings. We all know that there are many people whose 
minds are hospitable .to the most extreme impressions of the un- 
whelesomeness of alcoholic drinks. Admitting that alcoholic drinks 


-de much mischief in the world, folks of a more conservative expe- 


rience distrust the views of the extremists, and deprecate as im- 
practicable and perhaps inexpedient the desire to abolish alcoholic 
drinks altogether. All of us who have contemplated life for a 
reasonable time know more or less about alcohol and its effects, 
and have opinions as to how much legislative regulation it needs. 
But the cigarette-smoking propensity has only existed in appre- 
ciable volume in this country for about thirty years, and such ex- 
perience as has accumulated about it is imperfectly digested. If 
we distrust extreme opinions of its hurtfulness, just as we do 
extreme opinions about alcohol, it is no more than should be ex- 
pected. | 

Man. who is reputed to want but little here below, seems to like 
to include a few poisons in his budget. His use of them is regu- 
lated by résults. Those that do him too much harm he has to 
give up; those that he can carry he adheres to. In this country 
experimenters who meddle with opium usually get into serious trou- 
ble, but a good many of us can drink some rum, if we use good 
judgment about it, without serious results, and we can burn a 
good deal of tobacco. 

But can we smoke cigarettes, with reasonable impunity, and if 
se when and about how many? We can only account for the 
wide differences of opinion about that on the ground that there 
is too much generalization from insufficient data. If an observer 
generalizes about. rum. from its effect on drunkards he will reach 
conclusions considerably different from those he comes to by 
obserxying temperate people. So the observer of the cigarette fiend 
reaches appalling conclusions about cigarettes. ELsert 
writing lately in the New York Herald, said that cigarette-smokers 
are men whose future lies behind them; who cannot develop well, 
but are sure to disappoint their employers. What does he mean 
by “ cigarette-smoker”? Is it a man who smokes five or ten 
cigarettes a day, or from twenty to fifty? Out of a hundred men 
who drink more or less alcohol several will impress the observer 
as doing themselves harm. Is it not so also with cigarette-smokers ? 
For our part, we see some smokers who seem to be doing themselves 
a mischief with cigarettes, and others who dd not give that im- 
pression. 

Most healthy men stop smoking cigarettes if they find them hurt- 
ful, and smoke something else. We seem to remember reading, 
about three years ago, that Count Witte, the great Russian, sat 
at his desk and worked all day long with a box of cigarettes be- 
side him and a flame to light them at. We read of him the 
other day as riding in a cab in Paris to an interview with a 
French minister, smoking a pipe. Perhaps M. WirTre had to lay 
off his cigarettes. Many smokers do. In any case, though, the 
liquor and tobacco habits of men of great energy and power are 
a very unsafe guide for ordinary men. Big men in their work 
can use fuels for a long time that would promptly destroy men 
of slighter physical and mental construction. 
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How deadly cigarettes are to the average consumer we don’t 
know, but the London Lancet has declared that they are not near- 
ly so bad as their reputation is, and we suspect that they are 
more maligned than they deserve. But for any one who smokes 
much they are mighty poor smoking, and they are apt to raise 
hob with boys. 

‘A clean pipe and some mild tobacco will be found a convenient 
and satisfactory substitute for cigarettes by any one who wants 
to be quit of smoking them. 


The New Balance of Power in Europe 


THE theory that a balance should carefully be preserved be- 
tween the great European powers has been accepted by statesmen 
as a fundamental principle for nearly four centuries, or ever since 
the headship of the Holy Roman Empire was conferred on the 
young man who through his father was an Austrian archduke 
and the heir of almost all the dominions of CiARLES THE BoLp; 
through his mother, King of Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Sicily, and 
Naples; and, through the discovery of CoLuMBus, lord of the New 
World. The successful upholding of that principle drove the Em- 
peror CHARLES himself into a convent, cost the life of Gustavus 
Apotpivs, forced Louis XIV. to drain the cup of humiliation, 
lifted Frepertck Il. of Prussia to the pinnacle of glory, and 
brought low even the towering genius of the great NAPOLEON. It 
was devotion to the same principle which caused Russia in 1873 
to hold back the mailed hand of Germany, raised to give France 
a second and probably a deadly blow, and which, some five years 
later, prompted the Congress of Berlin to revise the Treaty of 
San Stefano. Has that principle ceased to be the pole-star of 
European statecraft? If not, what measures can be taken to 
redress the equilibrium disturbed by the shrinkage of Russia’s 
weight, due to the grievous impairment of her military and naval 
strength at the hands of her Japanese opponent? To answer that 
question is the aim of two interesting articles lately contributed 
to the London Daily Mail by M. PAaut DescHANEL, who for some 
four years was President of the Chamber of Deputies, and who now 


presides over the French Parliamentary Committee on Foreign. 


and Colonial Affairs. 

M. DESCHANEL begins by pointing out what, indeed, is obvious 
enough, that the affairs of the Far East and those of Europe, as 
well as those of the Near East and of Africa, act and react upon 
one another. The direction that each of the great powers gives 
to its policy in the Far East may conceivably change the European 
situation and the balance of power in the whole world. The pros- 
pective interaction of various states an attentive observer may, 
without undue temerity and without professing to be a prophet, 
try to ascertain in the light of their previous policies and their 
prevailing interests. Turning to the actual situation and the 
causes of it, M. DeESCHANEL expresses the conviction that a seri- 
ous mistake was made by the French government when the 
Marquis ITo came to Europe in 1901. in not furthering his de- 
sire to bring about an understanding between Japan, France, and 
Russia, with a view to the accommodation of their respective in- 
terests in the Far East. The overtures of the Marquis Ito having 
been repelled in Paris, and also in St. Petersburg, there was 
nothing left for him to do but to conclude a restri¢ted alliance 
with Great Britain. M. DescHANeL believes, and the facts seem 
to warrant the belief, that Germany not only opposed the estab- 
lishment of cordial relations between Russia and Japan, but en- 
couraged the St. Petersburg government in those encroachments 
upon Korea which inevitably provoked the resistance of the Island 
Empire. He is equally convinced that Germany will try to obstruct 
the conclusion of a peace at the present time, except upon terms 
that will tempt Russia to recur at no distant day to her long- 
cherished plan of acquiring ascendency on the Asfatic shore of 
the Pacific. Germany is interested in keeping the Czar busy in 
the Far East, in order that her own voice, may be prepotent in 
the Near East. By keeping him occupied in eastern Asia, she 
also sees a means of causing a breach between France. and Eng- 
land, though forcing the latter-named power to choose. between 


‘the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the recently established entenge 
.cordiale with France. Were the energies of Russia permanen 


concentrated on the Far East, Germany would be mistress in the 
Near East, and arbiter of Europe. Moreover, Germany, which 
at Kiao-chou is distant only twelve hours by sea from the Japanese 
arsenal of Sasebo, must long to keep Russia interposed as a buffer. 

What can be done to block ‘the ascent of Germany to preponder- 
ance in Europe, a preponderance which, in the end, could hardly 
fail to mean ascendency throughout the world? The solution of 
the problem suggested by M. DescHANEL involves, first, a firm ad- 
herence by both parties to the entente cordiale between France and 
England; and, secondly, the inclusion of Russia in that under- 
standing, an inclusion, by the way, long advocated in London by 
so influential a journal as the Spectator. There is room in Asia, 
M. DEsoHANEL thinks, for the reasonable aspirations of Eng- 
land, Russia, and France, and the cooperation of those three pow- 
ers might be trusted to assure an equitable and lasting settle- 
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ment of the Near - Eastern question, as well as the maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe for an indefinite period. That, 
certainly, is one solution of the problem. Is there, indeed, any 
other? The three powers named, between them, might cut the 
purs of the German cock. It is doubtful whether any two of 
them would be equal to the exploit. On the other hand, Britain’s 
navy and Britain’s treasury, with which even the great NAPOLEON 
found himself impotent to cope, would, in all likelihood, if em- 
ployed as a feeder and a supplement to the vast military resources 
of Russia and France, prove too mighty also for the German Em- 


Personal 


Tue President is enjoying his first experience in truly great 
diplomacy. He has talked cheerfully and energetically with the 
representatives of Japan and Russia, and has every expectation that 
peace will crown his endeavors. If so, he will receive official 
thanks and be rightfully happy.—Miss ALice Roosevett took tea 
with the Empress of Japan while en route to the Philippines to 
study social conditions, presumably with a view to the introduction 
of Newport customs into the uncultured lives of the dago ladies 
of Manila.—Tueropore Jr. is making a success of his Sunday-school 
class in Oyster Bay. Last week, as a result of communion with 
Mr. Epwarp S. Martin, the well-known Connecticut philosopher, 
he advised the boys to be honest. Most of them said they would. 


The King of England has directed that all books relating to royal 
art collections be gathered into a set, neatly packed in a box, and 
sent, by Sir Purpon CLARKE, with his compliments, to the Presi- 
dent. Kings are much kinder to us than they used to be.—The King 
of Spain played hookey last week. He left San Sebastian, the sum- 
mtr home of royalty, in his new automobile, proceeding at a digni- 
fied, kingly pace until he turned the corner, when he switched on 
the fourth gear, touched up the accelerator, and disregarded all 
speed regulations till he reached Lourdes. He behaved very well 
there, taking a drink from the miraculous spring, chatting with 
the clergy, sympathizing with the cripples, and promising to pray 
for them. Meanwhile, great excitement pervaded the court, and 
the royal mother nearly had a fit. However, the young man ar- 
rived home in satisfactory condition and, of course, more popular 
than ever. 

After an absence of two months, we return to find that Post- 
master-General CorteLyou is still seriously contemplating retiring 
from the chairmanship of the Republican National Committee. 


Secretary Wrison, whose Agricultural Department has become 
a disgrace to the country, visited Oyster Bay last week. We hope 
he had a bad time. 


Secretary Root has gone to Labrador fishing. Last year he had 
good luck. 


MARK TWAIN defines a dry dock as a thirsty physician. 


Marse Henry WATTERSON has retu?ned from Europe as spry as a 
cricket. 


Colonel Writt1am J. BRYAN is about to start on a trip around 
the world. He hopes to return in time to make trouble for his 
party in 1908. 


Mr. CLEVELAND has survived his entire first cabinet, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. ViLas, and continues to be, in the characteristically 
expressive words of our present President, “a fine old buck.” 


The fact that Colonel Wrixt1am Cary SANGER is a member of 
Secretary Roor’s fishing party gives rise to the rumor that he will 
soon be found at a desk *n the State Department. We hope the 
report will be verified. Colonel SANGER is the best type of public 
servant—intelligent, patriotic, earnest, and an implacable foe of 
crafting. Cheering indeed would be the news that he is to succeed 


Mr. Loomis.. The President, however, disposes. 
. 


Apropos of recent accounts of alleged blackmailing operations 
on behalf of society papers, a prominent lawyer, formerly of Chi- 
cago, tells an interesting story indicative of efficacious Western 
methods. JosernH R. Duntop, a daring and in some ways brilliant 
fellow, was city editor of the Chicago Times when Mr. CHARLES 
1. YERKES was becoming conspicuous. One evening Mr. Dun op’s 
representative brought to Mr. Yerkes proof-sheets of a long, sen- 
sational story respecting Mr. YERKES’s domestic relations, with a 
suave message to the effect that he did not wish to print it if it 
were libelous, and would be pleased to consider any suggestion Mr. 
\ ERKES might care to make. Mr. YerKEs read it carefully, handed 
vack the proof-sheets, and said, quietly, “I am not a lawyer; I do 
not know, whether this is libelous or not; I have no suggestion to 
laake; you might, however, say to Mr. Duntop that if he prints 
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it I shall kill him.” The article did not appear. Subsequently. 
DUNLOP served a time in Joliet. 


A dastardly outrage was perpetrated recently upon Mr. Henry 
S. Lenr, our most conspicuous society gentleman. It happened in 
Newport. The Herald gives the particulars: “Mr. Lenr, who 
crove up with Mr. and Mrs. Crate Brippie, of Philadelphia, had just 
alighted from an automobile when a man poked a camera in his 
face. Believing his photograph had been taken, Mr. Leur de- 
manded the camera, which the owner declined to give up. Mr. 
LeHR complained to a policemany at which the man took another 
picture of Mr. Lenr and the policeman together, with Mr. Leur 
making efforts to cover his face with his arm.” Bystanders ex- 
pressed sympathy with Mr. Lenr, and “it would not have taken 
much to have brought on an encounter.” Questions suggest them- 
selves. Why did Mr. Lenr object to having his picture taken and ~ 
cover his face? Isn’t he our most handsome devil? Was it be- 
cause at the moment he was not in costume? And what on earth 
did the camera-man want of the photograph anyway? Finally, has 
the innocent policeman no means of redress? 


Residents of New York have known for some years that Senator 
Depew is a good deal of a humbug, but throughout the country he 
still held the respectful admiration of many people, and the dis- 
tressing Equitable revelations came as a shock. That such a 
downfall in public estimation is pathetic goes without saying. 
Whether or not the Senator quite deserves all the ridicule that 
has been heaped upon him continues to be a matter of doubt. The 
Evening Post, of classical turn of mind, in our judgment goes 
altogether too far when it calls him “that Seneca of Diddlers 
who may be compared to the ox of Prometheus, sleek, well- 
shaped, goodly to look at, but containing nothing but drawling 
platitudes, ‘welching’ sophisms, soporifie commonplaces, innutri- 
tious ethics, exsiceated puns, desiccated humor, grumous wit, 
archaic and thrice-told jokelets—all leavened by an uncontrollable 
moneymania, tempered by the arts of the lobbyist and the servility 
of the parasite of the rich.” Not even OswaLtp GARRISON VILLARD 
can deny that one having achieved distinction such as that was 
entitled to a degree, if not indeed to a retainer. 


Whether in these earnest days a good name continues to be 
more desirable than great riches depends, of course, upon the view- 
point of the aspirant. It certainly does have a value, though; the 
present outcome of the Equitable squabble proves that. Directly 
the new trustees were named, those newspapers that have more to 
gain by breaking down than by building up tried to discredit their 
efforts by insinuating impeachable motives. Mr. CLEVELAND 
afforded the largest target, and cartoons were fired to the accom- 
paniment of peppery paragraphs with the utmost attainable skill 
and energy. It very quickly became evident that the guns might 
as well be trained upon a wall so thick and solid that only re- 
bound is possible. Very able and adroit men tried to find some 
opening in the armor of that character through at least three na- 
tional campaigns, but the search was futile. The very name 
GROVER CLEVELAND stands for probity in the minds of the people 
more distinctively probably than any other. We, in common with 
many, believe there are thousands of Americans as honest as the 
sturdy ex-President, but there is a unanimity of opinion respecting 
his integrity which does not seem to apply to anybody else. At 
tack by innuendo or any other method in this particular iatenel 
not only proved to be futile, but seemed inexpressibly silly. So we 
may conclude that, after all, a good name is still an asset. 


Mrs. Carottne H. Dati sends to the Springfield Republican a 
letter, not before published, written by JaMes Russet Lowe Lt, 
telling how he happened to pick out his second wife. “ You will 
be astonished,” he wrote, “ but not more than I am myself. During 
the years that Miss Duntap had had the care of Manet [the child 
of his first wife, who died early] no thought of marriage had en- 
tered my head. Not long ago she had taken Manet to walk. They 
had wandered happily, till, to Miss DuNtap’s horror, the warm 
afternoon turned chilly, and she found herself too far from home 
and beyond help. I had grown anxious for the delicate child, and 
I started to find them. Imagine my surprise when I finally reached 
them, still too far away, to see Maser astride upon her friend’s 
shoulders, and that friend walking with painful slowness! As I 
took the child into my arms I broke into angry reproach that Miss 
DuniaPp should have exposed her own health to such a strain. 
*I should have done it if it had killed me,’ she replied. ‘It was my 
own fault. I must take the consequences.’ I shall never forget 
the proud dignity of her speech. I saw that this woman ought 
to be my child’s mother.” If the atmosphere had suddenly become 
very warm, we could appreciate the wisdom of picking up the deli- 
eate child and letting her ride pigback, but since it “turned 
chilly,” there seems to be sufficient reason for suspecting that it 
would have been better to let little Masen walk. She would have 
been obliged to walk, anyway, if the exertion really had killed 
Miss Duntap. Fortunately, the “ consequences” were marriage 
instead of death, despite the fact that when the poet “ finally 
reached them” they were “ still too far away.” And they lived 


happily ever after! 
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The “ Bennington,” aleak and listing heavily to Starboard, afters being run into Shallow Water in San Diego Harbor to prevent 
her Sinking 
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One of the Starboard Guns‘of the “ Bennington,” disabled by the Explosion. By the Time she was Grounded the Gunboat’s Spar 
Deck was almost Awash 


THE DISASTROUS BOILER EXPLOSION ON THE GUNBOAT 
“BENNINGTON” IN SAN DIEGO HARBOR 


The loss of life on the gunboat “ Bennington,” one of whose boilers exploded on July 21 while the vessel lay in San Diego 
Harbor, has been officially reported as sixty-one, including Ensign Perry, while the wounded number forty-three. The catas- 
trophe is surpassed in the number df casualties by only two other disasters which have befullen United States war-ships in time 
of peace—the blowing up of the “ Maine,” in Havana harbor, which resulted in the loss of 260 men and officers, and the blow- 
ing up of the frigate “ Randolph,” in 1777, when 311 men out of a complement of 315 were killed. An investigation into the 
causes of the explosion on the “* Bennington” is to be held under the direction of Riar-Admiral C. F. Goodrich, commanding 
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Mr, Takahira 


Baron Komura 
Baron Komura and Kogoro Takahira, Japanese Minister to the United States, photographed after a conference at their Hotel 
in New York 


— 


Mr. Dentson 
Three Members of Baron Komura’s Official Party 


JAPAN’S CHIEF PEACE ENVOY IN AMERICA 


Baron Jutaro Komura, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the Mikado’s chief plenipotentiary to the peace conference 
at Portsmouth, arrived in New York on July 25, after an overland trip from Seattle, during which he received numerous 
ovations along the route. The official party comprises Yenjiro Yamaza, Director of the Bureau of Political Affairs of the 
Foreign Office; Aimaro Sato, minister resident to Mexico and Peru; Colonel Koichiro, formerly one of General Nodzu’s staff offi- 
cers and an attaché of the Japanese Legation at Washington; M, Adachi, who served as a judge of the prize court at Sascbo; 
and Henry Willard Denison, a native of Vermont, who holds the position of legal adviser to the Japanese Foreign Office 
Photographs copyright. 1905, by Peter A. Juley . 
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-used in warfare, such as the 


Lessons from the Destruction of 


Port Arthur 


By Ormond M. Lissak 


Major, Ordnance Department, U.S.A. 


N the text-books the study 
of war is comprised under 
two heads—the “ Art of 
War” and the “ Scienge 

. Of War.” Under the head 
“The Art of War” are consid- 
ered the mechanical appliances 


arms of troops, the artillery, 
the explosives, and all other 
material required; the problems 
of supply of food, clothing, 
arms, ammunition, mounts and 
transportation, and the meth- 
ods of handling troops on the 
battle-field in such manner as 
to obtain the best results from 
the numbers available. 

With the progress of science 
and the mechanical arts, the 
material of war is constantly 
changing. Within the past 
twenty years the change has 
been so great that not a single 
rifle of twenty years ago is in 
use to-day; the cannon of that 
time are obsolete and discarded, 
the powders are changed, more 
deadly explosives have been in- 
troduced, and many devices 
then unknown or without mil- 
itary use, such as the telephone 
and the wireless telegraph, are 
now considered essential not 
only in the conduct of the gen- 
eral operations of a war, but as 
means of directing the actual 
fighting on the battle-field. 

The changes material 
bring changes in the problems 
of supply, and both have their 


slight, and consequently we 
find that modern invention af- 
fects but little the science of 
war; and the principles that 
govern the conduct of a war, 
in contradistinction to the con- 
siderations that aflect the con- 
duct of a battle, are practi- 
cally the same now as whe 
firearms were first used. 

The general principles that 
govern the attack and defence 
of permanently fortified places 
have similarly undergone slight 
change. The increased range 
of modern arms requires the 
erection of the defensive forti- 
fications at a greater distance 
from the point defended, and 
compels the beginning of the 
attack at a greater distance 
from the defensive work. The 
increased power of modern 
artillery requires thicker walls 
in the fortifications. But the 
general lines of the fortifica- 
tions are the same, and the 
same laborious modes of at- 
tack by trench and mine and 
countermine must be employed. 
In reading the accounts of the 
siege of Port Arthur we find 
the same terms that are used 
in the accounts of the siege of 
Sebastopol fifty years ago— 
scarp and counterscarp, re- 
doubt, lunette, caponniere, and 
so on; and the stories of the 
approaches by trenches, the 
mines, the assaults and hand- 
to-hand conflicts, the sorties, 

- the capture and recapture of 


effect on the methods pursued 
on the battle-field. The art of 
war is, therefore, a changing 
and progressive art, keeping 
pace with the progress of the other arts, and, indeed, by its de- 
mands, often stimulating and hastening progress in the other arts. 

The science of war, more comprehensive than the art, has to do 
with the formation and maintenance of armies and fleets and their 
movements to and in the theatre of war, with the making of gen- 
eral strategical plans for attack and defence, and with the move- 
ments and disposition of forces to carry out the plans. While the 
art of war undergoes changes, the effect of the changes on the 
great general principles that make up the science of war is 


Press-room of “ Novy Kray,” Port Arthur’s only Newspaper, 
destroyed by Japanese Shell-fire 


outlying works, and even the 
possession of different parts of 
the same fort by parties of the 
contending forces, are stories that are repetitions only of the stories 
of Sebastopol and of Plevna and of other more ancient sieges. 
Siege operations against Port Arthur began in the latter part 
of August, 1904. The Japanese had established themselves on the 
peninsula in May by the attack and capture of Kinchow and Nan- 
shan Hill. This gave them possession of the railroad, and shut 
off supplies from Port Arthur. The attempt of the Russians to 
reopen communications with the fortress was ended by the defeat 
of their ferees under Stackelberg at the battle of Telissu in the 


The destruction of Storcs and Ammunition at Port Arthur to prevent their utilization by the Japanese 
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The Russian Mine-vessel * Amur,” of the Volunteer Fleet, Sunk in I rydock by the accurate Fire of the Japanese Gunners 


middle of June. The capture of the city and port of Dalny fol- 
lowed, providing the Japanese with a most convenient base from 
which to prosecute their further operations. Moving out from 
Dalny in three parallel columns, the Japanese, after several en- 
gagements with forces in outlying intrenchments, drove the Rus- 
sians into the permanent works surrounding Port Arthur. In one 
of these preliminary engagements they captured a high hill known 
as Wolf Hill, from which they could command with their siege- 
guns the inner, or western, harbor at Port Arthur. The use of 
the inner harbor as an anchorage was thereafter denied to the 
Russian fleet. 

On August 9 two important and strongly intrenched advanced 


. works of the Russians were carried by assault. The possession 


of these works, called Takushan and Hsiokushan, was of great 
advantage to the Japanese. From them a complete view of the 
eastern half of the Russian fortifications could be had, and, in 
addition, they afforded strong support to the left end of the Japa- 
nese line of investment. From ‘Takushan the firings from the 
ll-inch siege-howitzer batteries, which were later erected, were 
directed, the observer on the hill watching the effect of the shots 
fired from guns several miles away, and communicating the re- 
sults by telephone to the various batteries. 


The line of investment now extended in a semicircle about Port 
Arthur, with a radius of about four miles, facing the Russian 
works, and at a distance of nearly two miles from them. On 
August 10 the Russian fleet left Port Arthur in an attempt to 
escape. The naval battle resulted in the destruction of the greater 
part of the fleet. Five battle-ships and two cruisers succeeded in 
regaining the harbor, where they remained until the end of the 
siege, and assisted in the defence with their crews and guns. 

The demand of General Nogi on August 16 for the surrender of, 
the city having been refused by General Stoessel, the Japanese 
determined to assault the Russian works. The assault began on 
August 19 and continued for five days. To reach the fortifications 
the Japanese had to cross the mile and a half or two miles in- 
tervening between their lines and the lines of the fortifications, 
subjected to the direct and cross fire from the forts and their 
outlying works, and impeded by wire entanglements, mines, and 
other obstructions. Their progress was necessarily slow, their 
losses were very great, but on the third day, having succeeded in 
breaking a way through the entanglements, they charged the forts. 
Then followed charge and countercharge, attack and counterattack, 
the Japanese now in possession of a work, and now driven from it 
by the concentrated fire of the neighboring works. Through day 


/ 


Warehouses which, first Shattered. were subsequently set on Fire by Japanese Shells and destroyed 
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Effect of the Explosion of a Sia-inch Shell in Port Arthur’s only Photograph-gallery 


and night the fighting continued. At night the Russian search- 
lights illuminated the field, compelling the Japanese to fight with 
the glare in their eyes and leaving the Russian works in com- 
parative darkness. The assault failed. On the fifth day the Japa- 
nese were finally compelled to retire to their lines. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in retaining a lodgment on the heights of Pang- 
lung, in the centre of the eastern half of the Russian line, and 
they retained also at the western end the 174-Metre Hill, from 
which their operations against 203-Metre Hill were later con- 
ducted. For these advantages they had sacrificed nearly 15,000 
men. 

The assault having failed, the siege proper now began—that is, 
the approach to the works by sap and trench, the establishment of 
parallels, the erection of breaching batteries, the attack in detail 
on advanced works, and the advance from these to the main works. 
The Japanese headquarters were established in the village of 
Shuishiying, about in the centre of the Japanese line, and from 
there the lines of trenches were pushed out toward the foremost 
of the Russian works, the Kuropatkin battery, and four strong 
outlying lunettes. From the Japanese left advances were made 
toward 203-Metre Hill. By the middle of September the Japa- 
nese had pushed their trenches to the Kuropatkin fort, and on the 


19th assaulted the fort at night, after a heavy bombardment with 
their artillery. Repulsed at first, they renewed the attack, and 
finally succeeded in driving the Russians from the fort and from 
the lunettes. At the same time an attack on 203-Metre Hill was 
made, and the top of the hill gained by the Japanese, only to be 
retaken by the Russians the second day after. The Japanese held, 
however, a hill to the north of 203-Metre Hill, and brought their 
lines nearer to that point. 

The huge 11-inch siege-howitzers were now brought from Dalny 
to the front, and established in batteries in sites protected from 
the Russian fire. From the fire of these guns the Russians had 
ho protection. Their 500-pound shells, filled with high explosive, 
were discharged at high angles of elevation, and had sufficient 
range to reach not only the forts and the city beyond, but also the 
ships lying in the outer harbor beyond the city. A narrow-gauge 
railway was built connecting the batteries with the ammunition 
depots. Telegraphs and telephones connected the batteries. with 
the headquarters and with the observing station on Takushan from 
which their fire was directed. The establishment of these howitzer 
batteries gave to the Japanese an enormous advantage over the 
Russians, and the way that the guns were handled must elicit 
the admiration of all military critics. Firing deliberately, and 
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One of the largest Warchouses in Port Arthur totally destroyed. Fire ruined what litile the Japanese Shells had spared 
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Cars on the Railway-line to Harbin destroyed during the irresistible Bombardment of ‘Port Arthur 


receiving reports of the effect of each shot before the next was 
fired, the heavy shells were directed with the greatest accuracy, 
and with enormous destructive effect on forts and ships and 
city. 

From the positions gained in September the Japanese pushed 
their trenches further toward the Russian lines, and in the early 
part of October established the first parallel at a distance of 
about half a mile from the Russian forts. As its name indi- 
cates, the parallel is a trench running parallel to the general line 
of the invested forts, affording a line of communication between 
_ the separated forces of the attack, and giving opportunity for 
the establishment of breaching batteries between the several lines 
of approach. The trenches were pushed from the parallel still 
farther to the front, until near the end of October the Japanese 
had established themselves within sixty yards of the outworks 
defending the approaches to the main forts. On October 26, after 
a heavy bombardment directed against all the forts of the east- 
ern half of the Russian line, the Japanese assaulted the redoubts 
in front of the forts of Sungshushan and Ehrlungshan, and finally 
succeeded in gaining possession of them, thus establishing them- 
selves under the very walls of the strongest of the Russian works. 
During the next three days the Russians made assault after as- 


sault on the captured works in efforts to regain them, and finally 
on the 29th succeeded in driving the Japanese from the Sungshu- 
shan redoubt. Their success was of short duration, however, for 
before twelve hours had passed the Japanese again gained pos- 
session of the redoubt and held it. 

In addition to these two positions the Japanese had on Octo- 
ber 16 gained another intrenched hill in the line of the Russian 
works, and had brought their trenches to within fifty yards of the 
main forts. They had also held throughout the succeeding days 
of the siege the heights of Panglung, captured in August. Gen- 
eral Nogi believed that his forces were now firmly enough estab- 
lished to warrant a renewal of the attempt to take the forts by 
assault. On the morning of October 30 a general and fierce bom- 
bardment was directed against the whole of the Russian line, 
and on the afternoon of that day the assault was launched at once 
against six of the Russian forts. The assault failed, like that 
made in August, since the Japanese did not attain their object— 
the capture of the works. But again, like the assault of August, 
it was not without advantage to them, for they retained at its 
end the intrenched hill on top of which was a Russian work 
called the P redoubt, and small detachments had also found lodgment 

(Continued on page 1173.) 


Outside View of the Offices of “Novy Kray,” the Port Arthur Newspaper which was censored out of Existence by Japanese 
Shot 
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Observing an Eclipse of the 


Loomis Todd 


By Mabel 


Sun 


Author of “Total Eclipses of the Sun” 


URSUING shadows is usually considered occupation for 
visionary minds. But it is a long step from shadows 
metaphorical to shadows actual; and those who follow 
celestial darkenings are at the mental antipodes of vague 
seekers after the illusory. 

The modern astronomer, like the medieval one, is decidedly 
practical. He is mechanical,—or should be. He invents apparatus, 
methods, improvements for his instruments; and when a total 
eclipse of the sun is due he sets forth~with camera and tele- 
scope, bolometer and spectrescope, or some other ingenious con- 
struction, with the hope of enticing winged messengers of solar 
knowledge into his astronomical cages. He rarely sees the eclipse; 


appalling effect of a total eclipse upon ancient people can mardly 
be estimated in our matter-of-fact age. 

The derivation of the word ° eclipse * ” (from the Greek ekleipein, 
to relinquish or abandon) expresses in some degree the ancient 
idea, perhaps a swooning or fainting of the sun. Curiously 
enough, the same notion still prevails among the aboriginal Ainus 
of northern Japan; and during the eclipse of 1896, in Kitami 
province, I found the chiefs of that rapidly disappearing race 
whisking drops of water from their god-sticks toward the grad- 
ually melting crescent, as they would in the face of a fainting 
person. 

In that venerable work known as the Shu-King is recorded the 
first authentic eclipse, 
B.C. 2158. The date is 


ing it. 

Many expeditions 
have already taken po- 
sitions along the track 
of anticipated dark- 
ness timed for Au- 
gust 30. With total- 
ity longer than the 
average, and exceed- 


he is too busy observ- 


ing three minutes, QUBE 
this eclipse promises 
valuable results. 
Canadian, English, 
French, and Spanish : f YORK 


astronomers are in the 
field, and our own 
country is no_ less 
alert. Admiral Ches- 
ter, U. S. N., Director 
of the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, 
sailed recently on the 


ES WEST pay 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 


fixed in one’s mind by 
a tragedy; for when 
this eclipse stole on 
unexpectedly, his Maj- 


fourth Emperor of the 
Hea dynasty, was so 
incensed against Ho 
and Hi, two of his 
ministers of _ state, 
that he had them be- 
headed for failure to 
foretell it. While the 
unexpected apparition 
of daytime darkness 
upset the _ imperial 
nerves, the mere fact 
of of his anger because 
of no warning leads 
= to the inference that 

« some sort of eclipse 


ISLES 


BRITISH qsty, Chung - Kang, 


ROP E 


cruiser Minneapolis to ox prediction was cer- 
establish three sta- —_—- tainly possible even 
tions on the northern thus early in history. 
ones ‘the southern Path of the Moon’s Shadow to be cast on the Earth during the total Eclipse of the Most famous 


coasts of Spain and ins 
Algeria. 

The Lick Observatory likewise has divided forces into three 
parties, selecting Labrador, Spain, and Egypt, while Harvard sends 
one mission to Algeria. ‘The Amherst expedition has chosen 
Tripoli, on the edge of the great desert, where the air is driest 
and clearest. 

Wherever it may fall, this narrow pathway of shadow is the 
only vantage-ground whence may be studied the elusive mysteries 
of the corona, with its solar secrets about which full sunlight is 
strangely reticent. 

Of the splendid sight itself, Professor Langley has said, “ The 
spectacle is one of which, though the man of science may pro- 
saically state the facts, perhaps only the poet could render the 
impression. 

But while the poetic aspect is largely lost upon the scientific 
observer, he is unconsciously moved ‘by the splendor and weird- 
ness, not to say the nerve tension of those fleeting seconds; and 
often performs strange feats of absent-mindedness, overlooking 
certain important parts of well-planned programmes—forgetting 
to take caps off cameras, gazing at the wrong side of the sun 
for first contact, and in general bringing the personal equation 
to bear in disastrous ways. Incidents like these, often reported 
in the past, led Professor Todd to invent an arrangement for 
automatic photography of eclipses, a battery of instruments with 
electric wires for nerves, which makes its positive record despite 
all possible flutter of astronomic hearts. In his fascinating work, 
Modern Astronomy, Professor Turner of Oxford, describing this 
invention, says that by this means the observer ‘could’ “ go quite 
away at the time of the eclipse, knowing that his machinery will 
take all the photographs he wants in the proper way.” 


In archaic times all nature was more or less a mystery, and the 


Sun on August 30, 1905, and the Points at which Observations are to be made 


ancient annals, _be- 
cause the first one 
known to have been foretold, is the eclipse of p.c. 585, when Thales 
of Miletus, earliest of the Greek philosophers and accounted one 
of the Seven Wise Men, predicted it for “this very year in which 
it did actually occur.” Done by means of the saros, a cycle or 
return of eclipses about eighteen years long, this periodicity af- 
fords rough prediction merely ; still, it seemed a veritable feat 
of magic. 

Long years separate this from the first eclipse “seen through 
a tube,” in a.p. 1612; and thence a century and a half intervenes 
to the first American Eclipse Expedition in 1780, when Williams 
journeyed from Boston to Penobscot. 

Another eclipse, nearly five minutes long, the only one ever 
observed in its total phase in New York city, was recorded at 
Kinderhook on the 16th of June, 1806, by a Spaniard, Don 
Joaquin de Ferrer, and at Albany by Simeon De Witt. Also 
Bowditch, of navigation fame, watched it from Salem, but he 
described the corona only as “a luminous appearance of consid- 
erable extent?’ 

Recently I had the unique experience of listening to an account 
of this far-away happening by an eye-witness, who remembered 
her mother bidding her gaze at the vanishing sun reflected in a 


tub of water, while dew gathered and chickens went to roost.- 


And she recalled each circumstance with minuteness, so vivid 
was the picture which a hundred years could not obliterate. 

During the intervening century America has taken an_ in- 
creasingly conspicuous part in the long list of eclipse expedi- 
tions; but it was the European eclipse of 1842 that first served to 
kindle the present fire of scientific enthusiasm, and in 1851 method- 
ical observation began in earnest. 

G. P. Bond, of Cambridge, who observed in Sweden, was probably 


Vay 6, 1883 January 1, 1889 


August 9, 1896 January 22, 1898 


Photographs of former total Eclipses of the Sun 
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miles 


the first American 
astronomer to 
visit Europe for 
such a purpose, 
and a daguerreo- 
type of the corona 
by Busch at 
Konigsberg was 


the first eclipse 
photograph, in- 
augurating mod- 


ern methods. With 
photography in- 
voked as the in- 
dispensable hand- 
maid .of astrono- 
my, it remained 
for the eager 
cameras of 1860 
to prove that the 
wonderful ring of 
coronal light is 
wholly a solar ap- 
pendage, that it 
holds a large part 
of the secret of 
the sun’s constitu- 
tion and radiant 
energy, and that 
with the threading 
of its labyrinths 


prehended 
into space. 

The hypothetical 
Vulean, insisted 
upon by Le Ver- 
rier, claimed two 
converts at this 
eclipse — but that 
planet still awaits 
its right to be. 
Although prac- 
tically disproved 
in 1883 at Caro- 
line Island, its ex- 


istence is again 
suspected from 


photographs in 
1900 «and = I1901: 
and the Lick ob- 
servers will search 
once again on Au- 
gust 40 for this 
shyest member of 
the solar family. 

The Egyptian 
plates of 1882 re- 
veated a tiny 
comet, close to the 
sun, never seen be- 
fore or since; also 
Dr. Schuster was 
the first to photo- 


our great lumin- 
ary will one day 
become almost an 
open book. 

Uprushings of 
scarlet flame, called hydrogen protuberances, first seen at the edge 
of the moon’s black dise, glowed against the silvery corona as a 
background, offering another problem. But Janssen, just after 
the India eclipse of 1868, discovered that these jets might be seen 
without the moon’s intervention—in other words, in full sun- 
light, if only the spectroscope were properly handled. This, of 
course, revolutionized their study, by daily watching; but Tacchini 
in 1886 at Grenada found that prominences during an eclipse and 
prominences in full sunlight are quite different affairs, so that 
their study ought not to be omitted from eclipse A agence 

cium seems 
now to be proven, but their story was only begun in 1868, 

The next year brought its revelations. Professor Young found 
in the corona a material called coronium, not known in full sun- 
light, nor yet certainly upon the earth; and from his Spanish sta- 
tion in 1870 the same astronomer announced ga “ reversing layer,” 
when at the instant of totality all the dark lines in the sun’s 
spectrum suddenly flash in brilliant colors, evanescent as a burst- 
ing rocket. And this curious envelope of the sun, less than a 
thousand miles deep, had to wait years for optical verification and 
acceptance, while now it is elaborately detailed on the photographs 
of every eclipse. 

Pikes Peak afforded the vantage - point of 1878, when Langley 
saw a stupendous extension of coronal rays, millions of uncom- 


The great Telescopic Tube mounted in the Court of the British Consulate at Tripoli 
View the Solar Eclipse of May 28, 1900 


graph the spec- 
trum ot the corona. 


~ 


0 


For the New- 
vear’s-day eclipse 


of 1889 in California an interesting and successful experiment was 
made by Professor Todd in telegraphing ahead of the moon; and 
the practicability of this method was effectively demonstrated 
again in 1900 when we received a message in Tripoli from one of 
the Georgia stations, describing the American beginning of the 
eclipse more than two hours before darkness covered the Barbary 
city. Had the Georgia astronomers made any discovery, it is elear 
that it could have been verified in Tripoli without waiting months 
or vears for confirmation. 

Hardly is some new development suspected, when the eclipse is 
over, and, without the aid of the telegraph, many totalities must 


‘be studied and compared with one another before the new dis- 


covery can take its place as a legitimate member of the family of 
astronomie fact. And yet Professor Campbell, Director of the Lick 
Observatory, who is now in Spain, has somewhere said, “ The rich- 
ness of eclipse results, considering the short intervals available for 
observation, is unique in science.” 

Deslandres, of Paris, announced from Senegal in 1893 the inter- 
esting news that the corona rotates with the sun. Not yet proven, 
1905 may settle this important point. 

The track of 1896 extended from the frozen wastes of Nova 
Zembla across Siberia and Manchuria to Yezo and the northern 
islands of Japan. Clouds prevailed to a considerable extent. 
but the reversing layer was verified by photographing its 


The French Astronomical Station at Esashi, Japan, to View and Photograph the Eclipse of the Sun on August 9, 1896 
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so be traced to the sum total of 


spectrum.” India was the favored 
locality in 1898, and the long 
streamers of the outer corona were 
first cavght on plates. 

The 1900 obscuration, throughout 
its whole length, from Georgia to 
the great Sahara, garnered a wealth 
of material. Since the bolometer 
then entered the field, it appears to 
show that the corona is not due to 
reflected light, but with this con- 
clusion the polariscopic evidence 
is difficult to harmonize. For while 
the inner corona is partly due to 
the incandescence of solid or liquid 
particles, and in some degree to 
gaseous’ radiations, the outer 
corona seems largely due to re- 
flected light. Quite at variance 
with Langley’s interpretation of his 
bolometer results are Arrhenius’s 
speculations on the physical nature 
of the solar corona, published from 
the Lick Observatory a year ago, ac- 
cording to which the’ brightness 
and heat effects of the corona are 
just such as might be expected from 
dust particles heated by radiation 
from the sun’s photosphere. 

Since 1896 the prismatic camera, 
so called, has ‘borne the brunt of 
eclipse research, and by photograph- 
ing the “ flash spectrum,” the depth 
and chemical composition of the at- 
mospheres of the sun are investi- 
gated. This is done just before the | 


prominence action. Thus we should 
expect to find the corona not a fleet- 
ing affair, changing every hour or 
day, but perhaps only in months or 
years, for while individual promi- 
nences may grow and disappear with 
tempestuous rapidity, the stratum of 
the sun in which they have their rise 
is practically constant. Much great- 
er coronal activity in 1901 was found 
on the east than on the west side 
of the sun, and violent disturbances 
near the equator exhibited a struct- 
ure similar to that in the complex 
wisps of the nebula in Orion, with a 
series of coronal arches. During any 
one eclipse no difference in coronal 
Shape has ever been found, even by 
critically comparing photographs 
taken at the beginning and end of 
the eclipse on the earth two hours 
and a half apart; but enormous 
changes developed between coronas 
of different years, as 1882 and 1889; 
whether they take place rapidly or 
only very gradually is an imminent 
question. 

As a whole, the corona of 1901 
closely resembled that of 1889, ex- 
cept that the outer streamers were 
shorter. This eclipSe came at the 
time of a flat sun-spot minimum. 
August 30 will show a very differ- 
ent corona, probably fully developed 
all around, and more like the great 


beginning and immediately after the 
end of totality, when the slenderest 
crescent of sunlight replaces the ne- 
cessity for a slit in the spectro- 
scope, and the dispersing prism pro- 
duces on the plate a series of curved 
images, each of which falls in its proper place in the spectrum, 
exactly* corresponding to the lines of the element existing in a 
state of vapor in the sun. Hundreds of such lines are now, pho- 
tographed during every eclipse. The depth of solar at- 
mosphere producing these bright lines seems to be only about 
500 miles. 

The monarch of observed eclipses arrived in 1901, its track ex- 
tending\ from Mauritius across the Indian Ocean and Sumatra 
into the Dutch East Indies and Borneo. This unique totality of 
six anprites and’ twenty seconds was observed by many astronomers, 
but clouds prevailed disappointingly. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing ‘feature of the few clear negatives was an enormous funnel- 
shaped disturbance in the corona, lying exactly over a large group 
of sunspots and facul@, conspicuously observable for days, both 
before and after the eclipse. An edge prominence was also in the 
same line, indicating a close connection of some sort between 
seemingly diverse phenomena. 

Since 1901 Lockyer finds evidence of a probable relation be- 
tween solar prominences and the figure of the corona, which may 


Photograph conveying the Size of, the Telescopic Tube 
mounted in the British Consulate at Tripoli 


coronas of 1882 and 1883, in Egypt 
and Caroline Island. But safe gen- 
eralizing on the phenomena of 
eclipses can be made only after gen- 
erations have accumulated data dur- 
ing these fleeting moments; unless, 
indeed, some one shall invent an artificial screen, which, as com- 
pletely as the moon, will shut off true sunlight in such a way that 
the corona will become visible without nature’s eclipse. Attempted, 
though never accomplished, this is a possible achievement of the 
future. 

Magnetic and meteorological conditions perturbed by the eclipse 
itself are important in their way, and extensively studied, as 
well as the shadow-bands, Baily’s Beads, and other minor 
appéarances. Mr. Lawrence Rotch, of Blue Hill Observatory, Bos- 
ton, will employ balloons for the first time in eclipse observation 
from Burgos, Spain. 

Variable stars, nebule, stellar spectra—all the far-off subjécts 
of universe study—show themselves full of fascinating interest. 
But nearer at hand, more intimate and essential, are those cluster- 
ing about the sun, centre and source of life to all the solar system. 

One of the noblest researches on which astronomer and physicist 
can bestow their patient efforts, and of which eclipses are con- 
stantly revealing more and more, is this great problem of our 
sovereign star. 


The elaborate Instruments set up to Photograph the Solar Eclipse at Esashi, Japan 
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Chaplain H. H. Clark, of the Naval Academy, Officiating at the Services attending the Interment of the Body 


4 4 4 


The Body being placed in the temporary Vault where it will lie until the Completion of the Crypt now being Built for it 


THE RECEPTION OF THE BODY OF ADMIRAL JOHN PAUL JONES 


AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS 


The body of Admiral John Paul Jones, brought from Paris under escort of Rear-Admirul Sigsbee and a@ squadron of cruisers 
for interment in American soil, reached Annapolis on July 22. On July 24 it was brought ashore from the cruiser “ Brook- 
lyn,” which had borne it in state from France, and, after impressive ceremonies on the grounds of the United States Military 
Academy, was placed in a temporary tomb, where it will remain until the crypt in the new chapel, now under construction, 
is ready to receive it. Some of those who took part in the ceremonies incident to the interment were Rear-Admiral Sigsbee, 
who escorted the body on its journey from France; Rear-Admiral J. H. Sands, Superintendent of the Naval Academy; Rear- 
Admiral Charles H. Davis, commanding the second division of the North Atlantic Squadron; and Captain E. E. Gervais, of 
the French cruiser “ Juricn de la Graviére” 
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HE publication of Love's 
Cross-Currents, a novel by 
Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, comes as something — 
of a surprise to the literary 
world, and it is natural that public 
curiosity should be more or less 
deeply stirred as to what manner of 
romance this greatest of living Eng- 
lish poets has produced. Instances 
are not wanting to prove that the 
same man may be at once poet and 
novelist. The name of Victor Hugo 
immediately suggests itself. It 
would be, at the very least, unfair 
to suppose that because a man is 
first of all a poet he may not also 
be an author of romances. Carlyle 
would have it that the mere trick 
of verse-making is nothing. Only 
that which has harmony in itself, 
which is'in tune with the essential 
harmony of things, must be uttered 
in poetry. There are conceptions, no 
doubt, the mere contemplation of 
which; throws one into a_ lyrical 
frame of mind. These are to be ex- 
pressed in verse, as perfect as it can 
be made. But the fact of im- 
portance is not that there is verse, 
but that something worth saying 
should be expressed, in some form— 
adequately. Making whatever al- 
lowance may be thought necessary 
for Carlvle’s mysticism, one may at 
least draw the inference that a 
writer having the parts of a poet 
may speak with effect not only in 
verse, but in prose also. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it will be found that 


A Novel by 


Swinburne 


By C. H. Gaines 


intimately with each person. Yet 
the whole story is a satire in a way, 
not upon one character, but upon 
all. It is not a little, mean satire, 
but it satirizes in the same sense 
that life itself satirizes inordinate 
human passions, and misdirected 
human efforts, showing the futility 
of cross purposes, the aimlessness of 
cross currents. Thus Swinburne has 
given us a little picture of life, 
quite highly colored, its characters 
thrown into strong relief, but es- 
sentially true. 

The author has shown a Protean 
versatility in this series of letters, 
casting his intellect first into one 
form, then into another, insomuch 
that we sympathize with the tone 
of each letter in turn. Decidedly 
Swinburne has made a success of 
what he calls “that apparent com- 
promise between a story and a play 
by which the alternate agents and 
patients of the tale are made to ex- 
press what befalls them by word of 
mouth or of pen.” He has realized 
the full advantages of this method 
in its many- sided presentation of 
character. You may consider old 
Lady Midhurst, for instance, as a 
shrewd, worldly-wise, but earnest 
woman, a dissecter of sentimental- 
ity, more level-headed than the rest 
by virtue of age and experience; or, 
if you please, you can look at her 
as a meddlesome old dowager in her 
dotage. Francis Cheyne says of her, 
“Lady Midhurst always seems to 
me to live and think in a yellow- 


the genius of Swinburne adapts it- Algae Charice Swinburne — paper French novel cover, with 
self quite readily to the purposes of Whose only novel, “ Love's Cross-Currents,” has just some of the pages loose in sewing.” 
a novel. There is in his style the been published In spite of a qualified admiration 
deftness of touch, the choiceness of : for the lady in question, we cannot 


epithet that you would expect of one practised in the difficult art 
of verse-writing—and not verse-writing only, but poetry. Not 
merely the aptness of expression, but the deeper characteristics 
of the poetic mind may be traced to a certain extent in this poet’s 
novel. A superior sensitiveness of the mental retina, manifesting 
itself in fineness of characterizatjon, quickness of feeling, is what 
one would expect and what one will find here. Yet Swinburne 
has not attempted to create a “ prose poem,” nor has he written 
poetizing prose. His style is witty, epigrammatic, eminently con- 
versational—a good, keen, practical kind of prose, withal, differing 
from the ordinary mainly in the matter of insight. 

Take a number of intellectual, cultivated people—preeminently 
capable of emotion, more or less restrained by moral habitude. 
Take especially four young people of about the right age and con- 
dition for falling in love. Of this number let two be young women, 
already married, as it would seem, indifferently well. Bring these 
ardent natures together, and you may reasonably expect an im- 
broglio. The situation will prove more or less tragic, more or 
less comic, always provided you can see into it. Looked at from 
the outside, nothing sensational occurs, perhaps. The whole mat- 
ter seems to arrange itself decorously in time. But look at the 
private correspondence of these people, in which their inmost 
thoughts are recorded; see what they feel and think of each other, 
and you have a story of thrilling interest. Such a situation Swin- 
burne lays before you in the prologue of Love’s Cross-Currents, 
and this is the manner of the story which he tells in the body of 
the book, subtitled “ A Year’s Letters.” The principal characters 
are Reginald Harewood, an ardent young man of: poetic tempera- 
ment, with an overplus of youthful folly, passionately in love 
with his cousin, Clara Harewood, who is married to an uncon- 
genial scientist, a young woman with some points of likeness to 
Reginald, but lacking his “splendid natural silliness”; Francis 
Cheyne, a brother of Clara, tentatively in love with another 
cousin, Amicia, the wife of Lord Cheyne, more conscientious than 
Clara, but also less capable of resistance. Lastly, the grandmother 
and aunt, Lady Midhurst, who intrigues to prevent mischief. All 
these are set before us in swift, vivid character sketches. 

Upon this little group of people, representative, perhaps, of 
the English upper class in Swinburne’s younger days, the author 
has turned a mental search-light. You get a most illuminating 
glimpse into their lives. These people really think individually, 
each for himself, not enforced to think in a certain way by any 
exigencies of plot. There are as many different kinds of originality 
in the book as there are characters. And the view-point of every 
one is presented so plausibly, so justly, you feel that each is 
right. You are a little confused among them, perhaps, as you 
would be among a number of real people, all friends of yours, 
pleading earnestly their different views and justifications. Con- 
sequently, you read with avidity, as you would read the private 
epistles of friends, each one trying to adjust, or misadjust, a 
delicate situation of vital interest to them and to you, feeling 


but sympathize with this view of her. Like most witty things, 
the remark is true, if only partially so. Clara Radworth says of 
her, quite as truly and quite as unjustly, “It is eurious to 
remember what one always heard about her wit and insight 
and power of reading character; she has fallen into a sort of 
hashed style, between a French portiére and a Dickens nurse.” 
Yet the writer of that last is as nearly wrong, and Lady Mid- 
hurst as nearly right, as any one in the book. The latter says 
of this same Clara, “She is one of the cleverest stupid women 
I know.” The cleverness, indeed, is there, on all sides, and the 
folly. 

ie one reads letter after letter, one is caught in alternate cross 
currents of sentiment, deliciously unable to steer a straight course, 
enjoying the wit and appreciating the vieWs of the various writers. 
Of the plot it is not necessary to say much. The plot is suffi- 
cient, but it is the play of the cross currents that interests. You 
are watching a number of chips, let™us say, in a swirl of water. 
The spectacle fascinates: you wonder what current is strongest; 
how the floating objects will avoid collision, or, failing that, how 
they will compromise their difficulties; how they will sheer off, 
and where the currents will ultimately place them with respect to 
each other. Your attention is held; you cannot leave off watch- 
ing. Imagine the chips to have human consciousness, and your 
sense of humor is subtly appealed to. Suppose you are watching 
not inanimate objects, but human beings, in an analogous pre- 
dicament, and your sympathies are engaged, too. Such is the in- 
terest of Love’s Cross-Currents—a most entertaining bit of real- 
ism, profound in its reading of character, light in its treatment, 
witty and provocative of thought, bearing everywhere the marks 
of an original and brilliant intellect. And to my thinking the 
ending is not the least artistic phase of the story. There is no 
violent shaking-up of the social circle; an external equilibrium is 
reached. Time and Lady Midhurst take care of a great deal. 
The freakish currents are, after all, kept within natural bounds. 
The situation ends as we may think it would in real life, wherein 
matters often turn out neither as badly nor as well as they seem 
prone to do. It is a truthful ending. 

Every piece of work_by a man of genius holds a certain degree of 
interest, not merely 6n account of its intrinsic merit, but because 
it is a revelation of the man himself. From. this point of view, 
the reading of Love’s Cross-Currents is, of course, a matter of the 
greatest concern to all lovers of literature and in particular to all 
admirers of Swinburne. Quite apart, however, from the critical 
curiosity which it may arouse, and considered merely as a story, 
Swinburne’s novel is one book in a thousand. Indeed, this single 
romance from his pen would seem to prove that the author, if 
he had chosen to devote his powers to fiction, might have become 
as great a novelist as he is now a poet; and while the world 
could ill afford to spare the magnificent poetry which Swinburne 
has produced, it may well regret that he has created only one 
such novel as Love’s Cros-Currents. 
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The badly damaged .Armored Cruiser “Oleg” in Manila Harbor. This was Admiral Enquist’s Flag-ship at the beginning of 
the Engagement with Admiral Togo 


The Shell-pierced forward Funnel of the Armored Cruiser “ Au- One of the Siz-inch Broadside Rifles of the “ Aurora,” the 
rora,” to which Admiral Enquist latcr transferred his Flaq entire Gun Crew of which was Killed by a Japanese Shell 


The Armored Cruiser “ Zemtchug” safe with her Consorts in the Hurbor of Manila, but badly Damaged by Admiral Togo’s deadly 
Sheil-fire 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RUSSIAN WAR-SHIPS WHICH FLED TO 
MANILA AFTER THE FIGHT WITH TOGO 


When the Russians realized the completeness of Admiral Togqo’s victory in the Korean Straits they attempted, by flight, to 
save such of their ships as remained seaworthy. The “Oleg,” Admiral Enquist’s flag-ship at the beginning of the engage- 
ment, the “ Aurora,” to which he later transferred his flag, and the “ Zemtchug” succeeded in eluding the Japanese and reached 
Manila Harbor. There ' -y sought to make repairs and take on coal and stores, but the United States government refused to 
permit this, and they interned under the guns of the battle-ship “ Ohio,” Rear-admiral Train’s flag-ship 
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By KATHERINE 


CECIL THURSTON 


Author of “The Masquerader” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He tinds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
go to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host’s check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. hree years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt in an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend's home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a result 
of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for their 
welfare.- A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to consult 
with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the two 
physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend’s condition is hope- 
less. Late that night Asshlin dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to marry 
him. At first she refuses him: but when she learns that her father's 
estate will be put under obligations to Milbanke by his benefactions, 
she consents to become his wife. They are married shortly after at 
Carrigmore, and, after it has been decided that Clodagh’'s sister Nance 
shall live with them for a time, all leave Ireland together for Florence. 
Four years later, Nance having been sent off to school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, 
Clodagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. One of 
these men is Valentine Serracauld, a nephew of Lord Deerehurst. He is 
presented to Clodagh that evening by Barnard, who knew him at Eton, 
and during dinner Barnard suggests to Clodagh that she amuse herself 
while in Venice ard meet new friends. Serracauld offers Lord. Deere- 
hurst’s gondola for an evening’s excursion upon the canals, and Clodagh 
accepts. With Serracauld, Lord Deerehurst, and Barnard, Clodagh goes 
to Lady Frances Hope’s residence, the Palazzo Ugochini, and there, for 
the first time, sees play at roulette. Deerehurst plays for her and wins, 
but she protests at accepting the winnings. In the course of the evenjng, 
mention is made of a young Englishman named Sir Walter Gore, whom 
his acquaintances banteringly dub “ Sir Galahad,’’ and whose repated charac- 
teristics arouse Clodagh’s interest. The next morning, while Clodagh is 
on the canal with Barnard, they see Sir Walter, who has just arrived in 
Venice. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HIS little incident—this small and yet significant inter- 
lude—in Clodagh’s day of new-born freedom, possessed a 
weight and an importance all its own. It is quite pos- 
sible that, taken as a mere note in the tuneful, inconse- 
_ quent symphony of her social life in Venice, Barnard’s ex- 
presion of his sentiments might have glanced across her mind, 
leaving no definite impression. But the web of fate is wonderfully 
woven. Barnard had propounded those sentiments through the 
medium of a name—a name which was to be indelibly printed upon 
Clodagh’s memory by the strangely opportune appearance of its 
owner. 

At the moment when the gondolas passed, at the moment when 
jarnard laughingly explained the stranger’s identity, the name of 
Walter Gore took on a new significance—became a personal, con- 
crete clement in touch with her own existence. 

In studying the effect of this incident upon her actions it must 
be borne closely in mind that Clodagh’s moral position was strange- 
ly incongruous—a position to which not one among her new ac- 
quaintances possessed a key. She was a married woman with the 
vitality, the curiosity, the sense of adventure, of a girl in her first 
season. She was like a plant that, having been shut for long in 
dark places, is suddenly exposed to the influences of warmth and 
light. She glowed, she blossomed, she expanded under every pass- 
ing touch. 

As she leaned back against the cushions of the gondola and met 
the amused and quizzical glance that accompanied Barnard’s ex- 
planation her thoughts sprang forward under a certain stimulus 
of excitement: her blood—the blood of a reckless. adventurous 
race—leaped suddenly in response to a new idea. She looked up 
at her companiong her face glowing, her hands clasped lightly 
in her lap. 


“Mr. Barnard,” she said, “will Sir Walter Gore be at the 
Palazzo Ugochini to-night?” 

Barnard met her glance. For a moment he studied her whim- 
sically, then he responded by putting a question of his own. 

“Mrs. Milbanke,” he asked, “is it true that when you dare an 
Irishman to do a certain thing, that thing is as good as done?” 

Clodagh’s lashes fluttered and she colored hotly; then with the 
naive defiance, the intoxication of youthful assurance, she lifted 
her eyes again and gave another bright, clear laugh. 

“Two unanswered questions should be as good as one reply!” 
she said, looking straight into his face. 


All that day Clodagh went about her concerns with a delight- 
ful, furtive sense of things to come. In the evening she came down 
to dinner arrayed in a dress of lace and embroidery that had come 
from Vienna only three weeks before. The dress possessed sweep- 
ing lines that defined her slight and rounded figure; and above 
the jewelled lace of the bodice her slight, graceful shoulders, 
smooth as ivory, and as warm in tone, showed bare of any orna- 
ment. The faint olive of her skin was enriched by the neutral 
color of her dress, and in the bright light of the hotel rooms 
the underlying gleam of gold was distinctly visible in her brown 
hair.. Her whole appearance as she entered the dining-room was 
subtly attractive, and in every detail of her expression pleasure 
and anticipation gleamed like tangible things. From the color 
that wavered in her cheeks, the dilated pupils that turned her 
eyes from hazel to black, she was the living embodiment of eager 
expectation. 

Neither Deerehurst, Serracauld, nor Barnard dined at the hotel 
that night, but from the eyes of more than one stranger she read 
the assurance that she had not arrayed herself in vain; and youth- 
fully conscious of a subtle, impersonal success, her eager spirits 
rose high. 

Regardless of Milbanke’s monosyllabic answers, she kept up a 
stream of conversation; and at last, when she rose with the gen- 
eral company, she did not leave the room, but paused with her 
hand on the back of his chair. . 

“I am going for my cloak, James,” she said. “ Mr. Barnard 
is to call for me. Shall we say good night now?” Her face, as 
she bent forward, leaning over his shoulder, was filled with a 
bright preoccupation. 

The scene was no new one—nor was its lesson new. It merely 
expounded the eternal disparity between the present generation and 
the past. On the one hand was the patient surrender of the be- 
ing who has known life with its poor compensations and its tardy 
requitals; on the other, the impatience, the ardor, the egotism of 
the being who longs to know—to tear the bandage from his blind, 
curious eyes; to shake the fetters from his. eager, groping hands. 
It was a scene that is enacted every day of every year by fathers 
and daughters, mothers and sons. A scene in which, daily and 
yearly, a merciful nature mitigates the tragic truth by means of 
a blessed sanity—an instinctive renunciation. But this was no 
ease for natural healing balm; this was no case of father and 
daughter, but of husband and wife. 

“Shall we say good night?” Cledagh asked again. 

Milbanke started and looked up; and something in her warm 
beauty, something in her gracious youth, affected him. 

“ Clodagh,” he said, timidly. “‘Clodagh, are you—are you very 
anxious? Will you enjoy this party very much?” 

Clodagh looked down on him in frank surprise. 

“ Why, of course!” she said. “ Why do you ask?” 

His gaze wavered before her level glance. He looked round at 
the fast-emptying room. 

“No reason, my dear!” he murmured. “No reason, I assure 
you! Go to your party. Enjoy yourself!” 

At his words she bent quickly and brushed his forehead with 
her lips, but so lightly, so unthinkingly, that the act was value- 
less. 

“Good night!” she said. “Good night, James! And thank 
you!” 

She straightened herself quickly, and with a mind already 
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speeding feverishly forward towards the night’s amusement, turned 
and walked out of the room. 

It was nine o'clock when she and Barnard arrived at the 
Palazzo Ugochini, and already the deep purple of the Venetian 
night was wrapping the. waterways in mysterious shade. But 
to-night she was less absorbed in outward things. An engrossing 
idea occupied her mind. She felt at once surer—and less sure— 
of herself than she had felt the night before. 

The time occupied in reaching the palace and mounting the 
marble steps seemed to her very brief; and almost before she 
realized that the moment had come she heard her own and 
Barnard’s names announced by Lady Frances Hope’s English 
servant. 

Her first sensation upon entering the salon was an almost child- 
ish satisfaction in the thought that she had dressed so carefully; 
for it needed but a glance to show her that the evening’s gathering 
was of a very much more important nature than that of the pre- 
vious night. Quite fifty people were grouped about the lofty and 
ancient room, whose centre and. pivot was again the gaudy, mod- 
ern roulette-table; and towards this table, with its surrounding 
group of gay and noisy votaries, she and Barnard turned as if 
by instinct. 

Nearing the circle of gamblers, she saw that Luard—her ac- 
quaintance of last evening—was officiating at the game, to the 
delight and amusement of his clients; while at a little distance 
from the table she caught sight of her hostess in conversation with 
a tall man whose remarkably fair and close-cropped hair gave her 
a sudden thrill of recognition. 

As in duty bound, she walked straight forward to where Lady 
Frances was standing. And as she murmured her greeting, her 
hostess turned quickly, appraising in a single rapid glance every 
detail of her dress, her hair, her complexion, while she extended 
her hand with a cordial gesture. It may be possible that the 
cordiality cost’ Lady Frances an effort, that the smile with which 
she greeted her radiant guest covered a suggestion of feminine 
chagrin; but if so, no one detected it. Her welcome sounded gen- 
uine and even warm. 

“My dear Mrs. Milbanke!” she exclaimed. “ How charming of 
you to remember! And how charming you look!” she added, in a 
whisper meant for Clodagh’s ear alone. 

Then with a movement of seemingly spontaneous hospitality, 
she turned to the fair-haired stranger, who had fallen into con- 
versation with Barnard, 

“Walter,” she said, “I should like you to know Mrs. Mil- 
banke! Mrs. Milbanke, allow me to introduce Sir Walter 
Gore!” 

It was the affair of a moment. The stranger made a gesture 
of excuse to Barnard, turned quickly, and bowed with well-bred 
deference. Then he raised his 
head, and for the first time Clo- 
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“Where I come from,” she said, “no man would have the cour- 
age to say that.” 

Barnard laughed. 

“ Assume a virtue, if you have it not! Is that the Irish code?” 

Gore smiled. 

“If that is the Irish code,” he said, gravely, “lm afraid Ire 
land only echoes the rest of Europe. Assumption is the art of the 
twentieth century. The man who can assume most climbs highest! 
Isn't that so, Lady Frances?” 

He turned to their hostess. 

Clodagh stood silent. She was filled with a humiliating, child- 
ish sensation of having been rebuked—rebuked by some one whose 
natural superiority placed him beyond reach of childish temper 
or childish violence. The sensation that many a time in old and 
distant days had sent her tiying to the shelter of Hannah's arms 
rose intolerably keen. With a defiant sense of futility and loneli- 
ness she turned away from the little group, only to encounter the 
pallid, unemotional face and stiff, distinguished tigure of Lord 
Deerehurst, who had come slowly towards her across the 
room. 

Extending his hand, he took her fingers and bowed over 
them. 

“Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, “I have just been mentally ae- 
cusing Lady Frances of surrounding me by so many acquaintances 
that I could not find one friend. Now I desire to retract!” 

“You have found a friend?” In the sudden relief—the sudden 
touch of unexpected flattery—Clodagh'’s mobile face underwent a 
change. 

At the sound of their greeting Sir Walter Gore involuntarily 
turned, and seeing the old peer, made a slight movement of surprise 
and extended his hand. 

“Lord Deerehurst!” he said. “I did not know you were in 
Venice!” 

They shook hands without cordiality; and having murmured some 
conventional remark, the older man turned again to Clodagh. 

“Yes,” he said, ignoring the interruption to their conversa- 
tion—* yes, I have found a friend!” 

His cold eves gave point to the words. 

She lahighed and colored. Again she was conscious of Bar- 
nard’s amused, speculative gaze; but also she was conscious of 
the quiet, uninterested, slightly critical eyes of her new acquaint- 
ance. Goaded by the double spur, she glanced up into Deerehurst’s 
face. 

“ Well?” she said. “And now?” 

“Now | am in my friend’s hands.” 

He made a profound and eloquent bow. 

Again she colored, but again vanity and mortification 
stirred in her blood. With a winning movement she took a 

step forward. 
“Your friend would like to 


dagh met his glance—the clear, 
fearless glance, slightly reserved, 
slightly aloof, that carried with 
it the suggestion of the sea. His oe. 
look was quiet, steady, and abso- 
lutely impersonal. 

Clodagh, instantly conscious of 
this polite reserve, felt her face 
redden. She was aware of a dis- 
tinct sensation of being smaller 
—less important to the scheme 
of things—than she had been 
five minutes earlier. Her vanity 
was inexplicably but palpably 
hurt. Her first feeling was a 
distressed humility, her second 
an angry pride. Then a new ex- 
pression leaped into her eyes. 
Smartingly conscious of Bar- 
nard’s interested, quizzical 
glance fixed expectantly upon 
her, she challenged the stranger’s 
regard. 

“ How d’you do?” she said. “I 
think I have seen you before.” 

He smiled politely. 

“ Indeed!” he said. “In Eng- 
land?” His tone was courteous 
and attentive, but neither curi- 
ous nor interested. 

Her color deepened. 

“No. Here in Venice — this 
morning. | was in Mr. Bar- 
nard’s gondola when you were 
coming from the station to your 
hotel.” 

He looked at her, then at Bar- 
nard—a perfectly honest, unaf- 
fected glance. 

“ Indeed!” he said again. “I 
certainly remember seeing that 
Mr. Barnard was not alone, but “~\ 
I was remiss enough not to notice Ni saan 
who the lady was.” 

For one second a feeling of re- 
sentment, almost of dislike, 


listen to philosophy on the bal- 
cony,’ she said, in a recklessly 
low voice. 


CHAPTER XXV 


To the superficial student of 
Clodagh’s character this develop- 
ment of a phase in her mental 
growth may present itself as 
something distasteful, even un- 
worthy; but to the serious stu- 
dent of human nature, with its 
manifold and wonderful com- 
plexities, it must perforce come 
clothed in a different guise. 

Placed by circumstances in a 
singularly isolated position — 
springing from a race in whom 
love of power, love of admira- 
tion, love of love itself, are in- 
herent qualities—is it to be 
wondered at that, in the first 
flush of her realized sovereignty 
over men, she should view the 
world from a slightly giddy alti- 
tude? 

No one grudges her triumphs 
and her innocent intrigues to 
the girl in her first season. Hu- 
manity looks on _ indulgently 
while she breaks her first lance 
with the candid joy, the par- 
donable egotism that is bred of 
youth. And, incongruous as it 
may sound, Clodagh’s was the 
position of the débutante. She 
was comprehending for the first 
time—and comprehending with 
accumulated emotion—the fact 
that she possessed an individual 
path in life. And with the 
arrogance of inexperience she 
sprang to the conclusion that 
every foot crossing that path 
should yield her a toll of 


stung Clodagh. The next, her tes ~ - homage. 

old daring mood of years ago secon te Selene And now one foot had crossed 
sprang up within her like a it without pause, without even 
flame. “ Shall we say good night?’ Clodagh asked again a desire to linger! Her cheeks 
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burned under the smart of her 
hurt vanity as she turned from 
the little group that surrounded 
Lady Frances Hope and allowed 
Deerehurst to lead her across 
the salon. Her emotions were 
many and confused, but one per- 
sonality occupied her thoughts 
against the angry expostulations 
of her reason. By an illogical, 
but very human, sequence of im- 
pressions, Sir Walter Gore had, 
in one moment, become the most 
objectionable—and the most  in- 
teresting — person of her ac- 
quaintance. 

As she stepped out upon the 
balcony Deerehurst drew forward 
the low chair that she had oc- 
cupied the night before, and she 
sank into it with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction. For the first time in 
the glamour of her new - found 
excitement she felt to 
escape from the crowd and the 
lights of the salo:. 

For a while her companion 
made no effort to break the si- 
lence that she seemed anxious to 
preserve, then at last he changed 
his position, stepped softly for- 
ward, and laid his hand on the 
back of her chair. 

“Is what Barnard tells me 
true?” he asked. “Are you 
really leaving Venice in a 
week?” / 

She bent her head without 
looking up. 

“ But surely we can persuade 
you— 

His voice quickened, then 
broke off, as Clodagh turned to 
him. 

“ What does it matter to any 
one whetier I go or stay?” she 
asked, in a slightly tremulous 
voice. 

The only surprise that Deere- 
hurst betrayed was shown in 
the narrowing of his cold eyes. 
He studied her penetratingly for 
a moment, then he spoke again, 
very quietly. 

“Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, “can you ask that question in 
good faith?” 

A faint touch of last night’s embarrassment wavered across 
her mind, but this time she swept it defiantly aside. 

“Yes; I do mean it.” 

She turned, and again looked up into his face. 

“ And am I to answer in good faith?” 

She bent her head, still looking at him. 

“ Then judging by the one case of which I can confidently speak, 
yes! Distinctly yes!” 

There was a pause, and Clodagh gave a faint laugh. 

“And whose’ is the one case?” ; 

Her voice sounded cool, high, even slightly indifferent. It 
piqued Deerehurst to a further step. He answered her question 
with another. 

“ Mrs. Milbanke,”. he said, “ have you ever heard of Circe?” 

Again she laughed. 

“My education was extensive, if very intermittent,” she said. 
“ Yes, | have heard of Ciree—and her wild beasts.” 

He echoed the laugh in his thin, expressive voice. 

see the implication! But can render-it valueless. 1 would 
willingly play even wild beast—to vour Circe!” 

He bent over her chair. 

She drew away with a slight, sharp movement; but he did not 
alter his position. 

“Do you know that a man would follow you—anywhere?” 

“ Anywhere?” 

* Anywhere.” | 

He let his hand glide softly from the back of the chair to her 
shoulder. 

At, the touch of his fingers she slipped away from him with a 
noiseless movement and rose quickly to her feet. 

“Then follow me back to the salon,” she said, in a voice that 
still sounded high and light, but that held an undernote of nervous- 
ness, 

There was a constrained pause, but it was one of short 
duration. Deerehurst was not the man to be easily taken at 
a disadvantage. For one instant a glimmering of chagrin 
showed on his composed face; the next it was gone. 
He straightened his dignified figure, and felt mechanically for 
his eye-glass. 

*“’Pon my word!” he said. “1 believe you are Circe. Use your 
prerogative!” 

He turned, laughed a little, and indicated the salon with a 
courtly gesture. 

Clodagh looked at him. He puzzled and disconcerted her. To 
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“I’ve had a run of luck! Netted seventy pounds!” Serracauld 
said 
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one whose innate instinet was 
a yielding to impulse, his abso- 


concerting situations was some- 
thing incomprehensible. And 
now, as he stepped aside to give 
her passage, she gave a quick 
laugh, expressive of both em- 
barrassment and _ relief, and 
crossed the balcony with a cer- 
tain instinctive haste. 

During their absence’ the 
crowd in the salon had _in- 
creased; the press about the 
roulette - table had become 
denser; while at half a dozen 
card - tables, sheltered from the 
general gatherings by large 
screens of old Italian leather- 
work, parties of fuur were play- 
ing bridge. 

Ignoring these latter groups, 
Clodagh crossed the room to- 
wards the.roulette-table, and 
paused upon the outskirts of the 
crowd that surrounded it. 

Deerehurst, following her 
closely, narrowed his eyes with 
a touch of interest as he saw 
that, either by intention or acci- 
dent, she had halted beside Sir 
Walter Gore. 

*“ Well?” he said, in his thin, 
satirical voice, as he gained her 
side. “ Well, shall we combine 
forces as we did last night? I 
brought you luck, remember!” 

She turned upon him almost 
sharply. 

“No!” she said, “no! I don’t 
play roulette.” 

At the vehemence of her de- 
nial he raised his eyebrows, and 
Sir Walter Gore looked round, 
Seeing the speaker, an_ invol- 
untary gleam of surprise crossed 
his face. 

“Surely you are not so un- 
fashionable as to disapprove of 
gambling, Mrs. Milbanke?” he 
asked, in an even voice. 

Clodagh raised her eyes, and 
this time her glance was free 
from coquetry. 

“I have not been fashionably brought up,” she said. 

Indeed!” 

The surprise—and, with it, a reluctant interest—deepened in 
Gore’s glance. But his eyes wandered doubtfully over her dress. 

Invariably quick to follow a train of thought, she gave a short, 
comprehending laugh. 

“Oh, I know what you are thinking of!” she cried. “I don’t 
look as if I belong to the wilds. People never understand that 
dressing is a knack that comes to women, and does not really 
mean anything.” 

He smiled, amused egainst his will. _ 

Again she laughed, iike a child who has been praised. 

“Oh, it’s quite true!” she added. “1 could tell you of dozens 
of cases—” 

But her flow of confidence was suddenly terminated. Valentine 
Serracauld, catching sight of her through the throng of people, 
had made a hasty way towards her. His finely cut colorless face 
was animated and his dark gray eyes looked excited as he reached 
her side. 

“ How d’you do? How d’you do, Mrs. Milbanke?” he exclaimed. 
“ Please congratulate me! I've had a run of luck! Netted seventy 
pounds!” 

Clodagh’s lips parted. 

“Seventy pounds!” she said, breathlessly, and instinctively she 
turned to Gore. But Gore’s place was empty. At Serracauld’s 
approach he had moved unostentatiously away. 

At the knowledge that he was gone a sense of disappointment 
fell upon her. She glanced uncertainly at Deerehurst. 

The old peer, who had been a cynical observer of the little scene, 
gave a thin laugh. > 

“Our friend Gore is fearful of contamination,” he said, glancing 
at his nephew. 

Serracauld laughed. 

“Gore!” he said, contemptuously. “Oh, Gore and I never did 
chum up! But where have you been hiding yourself all day?” He 
turned again to Clodagh. “ We have had dark suspicions that old 
Barney has been buying up your society with stock-exchange tips. 
Come now, confess!” He paused and laughed, looking with intent 
admiration into her expressive face. 

And Clodagh, sailing upon the tide of present things, elated 
by the eager interest of two men, and excited by the grudging in- 
terest of a third, forgot that. for every frail craft such as hers, 
there is an ultimate harbor to be gained, a future to be reckoned 
with. She lifted her head, met Serracauld’s searching glance, and 
echoed his inconsequent laugh. 

To be Continued. 
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‘“* Indictments of public officials for graft or similar mal- 
feasance are now awaiting trial in every State in the Union 
except South Carolinu, Mississippi, and lowa.” [Ez- 
change.|—Rochester Herald. 


Uncle Sam. “ Wonder how they expect me to dig a canal 
with a shovel like this!’—Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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The national tendency.—Chicago Tribune. Bursting. the scandal boll.—Indianapolis News. 
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Making ready for the game.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
How the Kaiser loves to rock that old boat !—Tacoma Daily Ledger. 
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Correspondence 


HOW TO SPEND A VACATION 


Pomona, TENN , Fuly 209, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: , 

Sir,—I can tell “L. P.,” in your July 15 number, how one 
family of the moderate-means class took a six weeks’ vacation 
and came home like giants, refreshed, and with money saved. 
They had hitherto tried small resorts and farm board; but always 
there was something to disappoint and annoy. Last summer by 
great good luck they learned of a little place up-country vacated 
by people going West. The purchaser would let it to a desirable 
party until he took possession in September. He didn’t adver- 
tise glowingly, but he mentioned shade, a vegetable-garden, and a 
never-failing spring. The family—husband, wife, daughter of 
seven, and_a little niece—went out, saw, and were conquered by 
the house and its surroundings. ‘There were not only shade and 
vegetables and the perennial spring, but there was a cook-stove— 
old, but serviceable—and also a large unpainted pine table, 
scrubbed by a New England conscience, but hardly worth moving 
to lowa. An ardent love of nature, practical good sense, and a lit- 
tle money did the rest. Some inexpensive furnishing, hammocks, 
and a swing under the maples; milk, butter, eggs, and bread from 
a farmhouse five minutes distant, berries in the pastures, trout in 
the brooks (now and then!), late books and magazines, and rest— 
rest—rest! 

Another family of my acquaintance camped out successfully; 
but that is another and too long a story. I'll only say that camp- 
ers are born—not made; and that to know how to camp serenely 
and comfortably is the birthgift of the sylvan gods. 

I am, sir, E. L. 


“DIOGENES AND HIS LANTERN ” 


New York, Fuly 11 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I was not surprised to observe in your last issue an 
advertisement from old man Diogenes, offering his lantern for 
sale, cheap. Don’t imagine he has given up the hunt he has 
prosecuted for so many years. Not on your life, as boys say. 
He has merely waked up to the fact that the times are more strenu- 
ous, and his lantern is behind the times, and it takes more than 
a mere light of that sort to find the kind of man he wants nowa- 
days. I happen to know that he placed an order with a certain 
large firm last week for a search-light of a good many horse-power, 
to be operated by the latest electrical devices. 

| I am, sir, OBSERVING PHILOSOPHER. 


BREATHING-PLACES FOR THE PUBLIC 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Fuly 25. 1005 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The rapid growth of our large cities is more and more 
evident, and year by year the congestion in the down-town dis- 
tricts becomes greater and greater. 

And we can hardly realize the amount of suffering and ex- 
haustion that the residents in those sections of the cities have to 
endure during the hot, sultry weather. 

Happily, the small parks and recreation-grounds are becoming 


more and more general, but it is absolutely necessary in many of 


the cities that there shall be more of such breathing-places in the 
crowded and congested districts, and I sincerely hope that the 
citizens will, as far as possible, provide such places where it is 
possible. 

There are in most cities many vacant lots that could be secured 
for park purposes, and the benefit to the public by securing such 
spaces will be incalculable. 

We fill our large cities with the young men who have obtained 
their health and vigor from the fresh air of the country towns; 
let us in return, as far as possible, give them the same privilege in 
the cities. I am, sir, ARTHUR MEACHEN, 


EDIFYING THE FAITHFUL 


Detrott, Micy., Fuly 24, 7905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: “ 


Sir.—Mr. Jenkins is secretary of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. ina 
large Western town. There are Deacon Jenkinses in every com- 
munity—plain, honest, earnest men, whose every-day lives are more 
eloquent of Christianity than many Sunday sermons. This type of 
men, whose pockets are ever turned wrong side out, whose slender 
incomes are divided into such proportions that the “loaves and 
fishes’ miracle is clearly vindicated, cheerfully gold-bricked by 
passing stranger and their own brethren alike, generally receive 
their mead of praise and bouquets about two days before their 
funeral. Then their friends remember with more than passing re- 
gret how many times they failed with a kind word or deed, so 
easily spoken or done, to let their real feelings be known to one 
hungering for them. 

Mr. Jenkins’s dearest wish. of a lifetime was to sometime go 
abroad, but the years slipped by, and there were so: many ways 
in which his savings vanished that the wish had come to be but 
the shadowiest kind of a dream. 

In his home church are several generous-minded, well-to-do mem- 
bers, who give liberally to the support of the institution, various 
missions, and the heathen generally. Just what put it into their 
hearts to think of Mr. Jenkins and his fast-vanishing hope of a 
European voyage, the good Lord only knows; but they did. Sev- 
eral of these citizens went right, down in their trousers for the 
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price of a two months’ tour through the Old World. Then they 
arranged a house-party, to which Mr. Jenkins was bidden. When 
the psychological moment arrived they called him forward and 
gave him the greatest surprise and shock of his life. It was sey- 
eral days before the Deacon got down to the surface again and 
could fix his mind on things mundane. 

Soon as the news spread, many business men who knew and ap- 
“Pesgp am Mr. Jenkins and his work, but never thought to tell 

im about it, sent him, each from his “ line,” so many useful and 
appropriate gifts that a dray was needed to transport them. It 
seemed as if the spirit was contagious. Every one who knew the 
Deacon sent something, if no more than a cake of soap or a hand- 
kerchief, with a kind message. 

It was worth it all to see how pleased the recipient was. It 
seemed to shake off ten years of the burden in anticipating the 
voyage and in realizing how many friends were back of it all, wish- 
ing him everything good. 

It falls to the lot of very few so thoroughly to enjoy and appre- 
ciate a six weeks’ tour in the Old World, and as long as he lives 
Mr. Jenkins will have the experience to think about, enjoy, and tell 
his friends about. 

Sometimes a little money circulated among the faithful at home 
is a better investment than red-flannel weskits for the infant 
negroes in the West Injy Islands. 

1 am, sir, J. H. SAPFoRD. 


THE CURSE OF MUSIC 


New York, August 1 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just returned from a “ week-end” visit in Atlantic 
City, during which, for two nights, I was deprived of sleep until 
after midnight by the relentless aural assaults of the hotel band 
in the restaurant under my window. The evening after I dined at 
a certain excellent restaurant not far from Madison Square, and 
was compelled to listen to such things as the “ Evening Star” 
song from “ Tannhiiuser,” excruciatingly played, and a medley of 
popular airs throughout the meal. This morning [ was awakened 
by an execrable piano-organ operated under my window by 
one of New York’s ubiquitous horde of Italian music vendors. 
Now, as I write, the occupant of the apartment next to mine is 
butchering a Chopin Polonaise, and somebody in the yard beneath 
is twanging a mandolin. Wherever I go, music (or what passes 
for a manifestation of the divine art) is projected against my 
auditory nerve centres—in restaurants, in hotels, in private houses, 
in the street: it is inescapable. 

Is there not something essentially uncivilized, essentially bar- 
barous, in this brutalization of an art so transcendently capable 
of ministering to the finest capacity of the human mind for pleas- 
ure and enlightenment-——an art which ranks above even the drama 
through its power of “ purification,” in the Aristotelian sense? 
Do not’ misunderstand me: I entertain not the slightest objection 
to what is somewhat superciliously called “ music for the peo- 
ple” (who are often capable of apprehending the best that music 
can give). I am more than willing. that they should be per- 
mitted an uninterrupted enjoyment of their organ-grinders and 
their street bands and their vaudeville shows: these the rest of 
us, to whom they do not appeal, can avoid without much diffi- 
culty. It is the ubiquity of this indiscriminate address to the ear, 
in its more pretentious phases, that racks the nerves and coarsens— 
must coarsen, inevitably—the tonal perceptions. What a pitiable 
degradation of the great art of music to make it a tawdry back- 
ground for the tittle-tattle of pink teas, the serving and con- 
sumption of victuals, the fatuous gossip of hotel piazzas! If this 
immitigable bombardment of the aural sense is to continue, will 
not some one apt at contriving agencies of human relief invent 
some sort of ear guard by which we may exclude that which 
affronts the hearing, as we now, by a merciful provision of nature, 
are able to screen the eyes from that which offends the sight? 

I am, sir, HenrY THORPE. 
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PROVISIONAL INITIALS 


New York, August 2 7905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—As the father of four children, and therefore very much 
interested in all that pertains to the younger generation, I venture 
to make a suggestion to you which, I think, if it could be adopted, 
would tend at least toward equipping the members of the com- 
ing generation with names which would be more or less fitting to 
their attainments or predilections. 

When a child is baptized, its parents, very naturally, know 
nothing whatever of what that child’s future is to be, beyond the 
fact that it is the most beautiful baby ever born, with eyes like 
its mother’s, a nose like papa’s, and a head just like Uncle 
Anthony’s (Uncle Anthony being worth several hundred thousand 
dollars). The child grows up. and, if a girl, becomes, perhaps, a 
great painter, and, owing to the lack of foresight on the part of 
the parents, signs her paintings with some such name as Samantha 
Montmorency. What a pity that “Samantha” is! Perhaps the 
child may be a boy; he becomes a great diplomat, and during all 
his diplomacy he struggles under the name of Jedadiah. Now my 
idea is that every child born shall receive some blank initial like 
John V. Smith—the V. meaning nothing. In afterlife when John 
has become a great ironmaster, he may be renamed Vulcan—be 
known to the generations of men appropriately as Vulean Smith. 

I beg you will tell me what you think of this, as I have a friend 
who is just now in the throes of deciding what fo name his young- 
est born. I am, sir, ELIJAH SNODGRASS. 
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Anecdotes of John Hay 
By F. M. White 


Joun Hay’s courtesy to members of the 
newspaper profession, of which he was once 
« brilliant member, is well known, but the 
following incidents have never been related. 

When the German Emperor was making 
preparations for his visit to Palestine, in 
1808, a New York journalist who wished to 
accompany the expedition for professional 
reasons sought the American embassy in 
London. in furtherance of this purpose. Mr. 
Henry White, now ambassador to Italy, was 
then first secretary; and as he was an au- 
thority on diplomatic etiquette, the news- 
paper man went to him to inquiré whether 
it would be proper to ask Mr. Hay for a 
letter to the German ambassador in London 
in order to seek the latter’s good offices with 
the Emperor. 


An Embarrassing Request 

Mr. White was almost overcome by the 
mere suggestion. He informed the abashed 
journalist that not only would the request 
he unwarranted in any circumstances, but 
that under existing conditions—the United 
States and Germany being involved in a 
diplomatie controversy at the time—it would 
he preposterous. The newspaper man nat- 
urally dropped the American embassy as a 
means of obtaining access to the German 

A few days later, the journalist having 
occasion to call upon Mr. Hay on another 
errand, the latter said to his visitor: 

“By the way, Mr. White tells me that 
you spoke to him about a letter of intro- 
duction from me to the German ambassador 
the other day, with a view to going with 
the Emperor to Palestine.” 

“1 didn’t understand the situation—not 
being familiar with diplomatic usages,” ex- 
plained the other, apologetically. “I only 
made the suggestion to Mr. White as a feeler, 
anyway,” he added, rather resenting that 
the first secretary should have mentioned 
the matter to his chief. 

“ Well, for my part,” responded Mr. Hay, 
“T fail to see any reason at all why I 
should not give you such a letter.” 

The ambassador wrote the letter, and it 
accomplished its purpose. but Secretary 
White was profoundly shocked. 


Mr. Hay’s Patience 

Just before the Spanish-American war the 
courtesy of Mr. Hay was tested, as probably 
never before or afterward, by another news- 
paper man. This gentleman had brought a 
letter of introduction to the American am- 
hassador in London from a former United 
States minister; and on the strength of it 
the bearer was given an unusually cordial 
reception at the embassy. The day after 
his first visit he called again at ten o’clock 
in the morning, and obtaining access to Mr. 
llay’s presence, spent two hours giving the 
ambassador his views on the political sit- 
uation. It was at probably the busiest 
period in the existence of the American 
embassy in London, and the attachés and 
other important visitors were waiting im- 
patiently for conferences with Mr. Hay, but 
le bore with his new acquaintance to the 
bitter end. 


The Persistent Journalist 

On the following day the newspaper man, 
who took himself very seriously and was 
rally anxious that Mr. Hay and the country 
inight profit by his wisdom, was on hand 
igain soon after the opening of the embassy 
in the morning; and being politely asked if 
it would be possible for him to come again 
in the afternoon, as the ambassador was 
engaged with one of her Majesty’s minis- 
‘ers and did not like to keep the other wait- 
ing, he came at three o’clock and remained 
until five. The next day Mr. Hay introduced 
the caller to naval-attaché Colwell, that he 
might explain to that expert a project for 
the mobilization of the American fleet, and 
Mr. Colwell threatened to resign after an 
hour’s visitation if ever again subjected to 
a similar ordeal. 

To another member of the staff of the 
same newspaper to which his tormentor be- 
longed Mr. Hay said, in serio-comic despair: 

“ 1 wouldn’t hurt Mr. Blank’s feelings for 
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the world, because I believe him to be sin- 
cere and conscientious, but you may cable 
to your editor that if he will send him out 
of London I will give your paper the ex- 
clusive news of the embassy for as long a 
time as he will stay away.” 


A Test of Diplomacy 

For a week Mr. Blank gave the embassy 
more worry than the imbroglio with Spain. 
He called every morning so soon as the doors 
were opened, believing in all seriousness that 
he was doing a service not only to Mr. Hay, 
but to America, in expounding his views of 
conditions; and though the ambassador was 
compelled during this period to exercise 
enough diplomancy to have averted a war 
in the effort to find time to perform his 
duties, his uniform kindness to the jour- 
nalist remained unimpaired. At ‘the end of 
the week, however, Mr. Hay gave Mr. Blank 
some exclusive information with regard to 
the impending crisis in Spain, which result- 
ed in that gentleman’s hurried’ departure 
for Madrid. 

Whether Mr. Hay forewarned his com- 
patriot at the Spanish capital is mere con- 
jecture; but on his return from Spain Mr. 
Blank informed the present writer that 
Minister Woodford’s conduct toward him 
had been most peculiar. 

“ Whenever I called on him at the lega- 
tion,” said Mr. Blank, “he always got up 
from his chair and met me in the middle 
of the room; and, while he was always 
courteous, he invariably talked so loud that 
all the attachés in the adjacent rooms could 
hear everything he said, so that it was im- 
possible to have any confidential conversa- 
tion with him. And he never once sat down, 
or asked me to sit down, while I was talk- 
ing to him!” 

Obviously, Mr. Woodford, like Mr. Hay, 
was not a diplomat for nothing. 


Apvice to Morners.—Mrs. Winstow's Sooruinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhceea.—{Adv.]} 


FRESH MILK 
is always obtainable. Borpen's Eacte Brann ConpENsEp 
Mick is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the finest 
grade of granulated sugar. or sale at your grocers. Avoid 
unknown brands.—|[Adv.] 
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THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Tuovusanps suffer from a short, hacking Cough who might 
be cured by Piso’s 


EVER TREAT YOU SOP 


Coffee Acts the Jonah and Will Come Up. 


A clergyman, who pursues his noble calling in a 
country parish in lowa, tells of his coffee ex- 
perience: 

““My wife and I used coffee regularly for break- 
fast, frequently for dinner, and occasionally for 
supper—always the very best 
coffee never could find a place on our table 

“In the spring of 1896 my wife was taken with 
violent vomiting, which we had great difficulty in 


stop ing. 
' tt seemed to come from coffee drinking, but 
we could not decide. 

“In the following July, however, she was at- 
tacked a second time by the vomiting. I was 
away from home filling an appointment at the 
time, and on my return I found her very low; she 
had literally vomited herself almost to death, and 
it took some days to quiet the trouble and restore 
her stomach. 

“‘T had also experienced the same trouble, but 
not so violently, and had relieved it, each time, by 
a resort to medicine. 

“But my wife s second attack satisfied me that 
the use of coffee was at the bottom of our troubles, 
and so we stopped it forthwith and took on Postum 
F Coffee. The old symptoms of disease dis- 
appeared, and during the 9 years that we have 
been using Postum instead of coffee we have 
never had a recurrence of the vomiting. We 
never weary of Postum. to which we know we owe 
our good health. This is a simple statement of 
facts.” given by Postum Battle 


Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each pkg. 
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With Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Fred- 
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I1V.—The Adventure of the Missing Pendants 


es THINK,” said Raffles Holmes, as he ran over his expense 
account while sitting in my library one night some months 
ago, “that in view of the present condition of my ex- 
chequer, my dear Jenkins, it behooveth me to get busy. 
Owning a motor-car *s a demned expensive piece of busi- 
ness, and my balance at the bank has shrunk to about $1683 59, 


thanks to my bills for cogs, clutches, and gasoline, plus the 
chaffeur’s fines.” 
“In what capacity shall you work, Raffles or Holines?” I asked, 


pausing in my writing and regarding him with that affectionate 
interest which contact with him had inspired in me. 

“ Play the combination always, Jenkins,” he replied. “If I did 
the Raffles act alone, I should become a billionaire in this land of 
silk and money, your rich are so careless of their wealth, but where 
would my conscience be? On the other hand, if I stuck to the 
Holmes act exclusively, I'd starve to death, but the combination— 
ah—there. is moderate fortune, my boy, with peace of mind 
thrown in.” 

Here he rose up, buttoned his coat about his spare figure, and 
reached out for his hat. 

“ 1 guess I'll tackle that case of the missing pendants to-morrow,” 
he continued, flicking the ash from his cigar and gazing up at the 
ceiling with that strange twist in his eye which I had learned to 
regard as the harbinger of a dawning idea in his mind. “ There’s 
ten thousand dollars for somebody in that job, and you and I 
might as well have it as any one else.” 

‘I’m ready,” said I, as well | might be, for all | had to do in 
the matter was to record the adventure and take my half of the 
profits—no very difficult proceeding in either case. 

“Good,” quoth he. “Ill go to Gaffany & Company to-morrow 
and offer my services.” 

Youhave a clue?” I asked. 

‘I have an idea,” he answered. “ As for the lost diamonds I 
know no more of their whereabouts than you do, but I shall be 
able beyond all question to restore to Gaffany & Company two 
pendants just as good as those they have lost, and if I do that 
Il am entitled to the reward, | fancy, am I not?” 

* Most certainly,” said I. “ But where the dickens will you 
find two such stones? They are worth $50,000 apiece, and they 
must match perfectly the two remaining jewels which Gaffany & 
Company have in their safe.” 

“Ill match ‘em so closely that their own mother couldn’t tell 
‘em apart,” said Holmes, with a chuckle. 

“ Then the report that they are of such rarity of cut and lustre 
is untrue’” I asked. 

‘It’s perfectly true,” 
The two stones that I shall return two weeks from 
Gaflany & Company will be as like the two they have as they are 
themselves. Ta-ta, Jenkins—you can count on your half of that 
ten thousand as surely as though it jingled now in your pockets.” 

And with that Raffles Holmes left me to my own devices. 

I presume that most readers of the daily newspapers are tol- 
erably familiar with the case of the missing pendants to which 
Holmes referred, and on the quest for which he was now about to 
embark. There may be some of you, however, who have never 
heard of the mysterious robbery 6f Gaffany & Company, by which 
two diamonds of almost matchless purity—half of a quartet of 
these stones—pear-shaped and valued at $50,000 each, had dis- 
appeared almost as if the earth had opened and swallowed them 
up. They were a part of the famous Gloria Diamond, found last 
year at Kimberley, a huge, uncut gem of such value that no single 
purchaser for it could be found in the world. By a syndicate 
arrangement Gaffany & Company had assumed charge of it, and 
were in the process of making, for a customer, a bar with four 
pendants cut from. the original, when two of them disappeared. 
They had been last seen in the hands of a trusted employee of 


said Holmes, “ but that makes no difference. 


to-day to. 


many years’ standing, to whom they had been entrusted for mount- 
ing, and he had been seen to replace them, at the end of the day’s 
work, in the little cagelike oilice of the custodian of the safe in 
which jewels of great value.were kept at night. This was the 
last seen of them, and although five weeks had elapsed since the 
discovery of their loss and Holmes’s decision to look into the mat- 
ter, no clue of the slightest description had been discovered by 
the thousands of sleuths, professional or amateur, who had inter- 
ested themselves in the case. 

“ He has such assurance!” I muttered. “To hear him talk one 
would almost believe that they were already in his possession.’ 

I did not see Raffles Holmes again for five days, and then I met 
him only by chance, nor should I have known that it was he had 
he not made himself known to me. I was on my way up-town, a 
little after six o’clock, and as I passed Gaffany’s an aged man 
emerged from the employees’ entrance, carrying a small bag in his 
hand. He was apparently very near-sighted, for he most uncere- 
moniously bumped into me as he came out of the door on to the 
sidewalk. 

Deference to age has always been a weakness of mine, and I 
apologized, although it was he that was at fault. 

“ Don't mention it, Jenkins,” he whispered. “ You are just the 
man I want to see. Café Panhard—to-night—eleven o’clock. Just 
happen in, and if a foreign-looking person with a red beard speaks 
to you don’t throw him down, but act as if you were.not annoyed 
by his mistake.” 

* You know me?” I asked. 

“Tush, man—I’m Raffles Holmes!” and with that he was off. 

His make-up was perfect, and as he hobbled his way along Broad- 
way through the maze of cars, trucks, and hansoms, there was not 
in any part of him a hint or a suggestion that brought to mind 
my alert partner. 

Of course my excitement was intense. I could hardly wait for 
eleven o'clock to come, and at nine-thirty I found myself in front 
of the Café Panhard a full hour and a half ahead of time, and 
never were there more minutes in that period of waiting than there 
seemed to be then as I paced Broadway until the appointed hour. 
It seemed ages before the clock down in front of the Whirald 
Building pointed to 10.55, but at last the moment arrived, and I 
entered the café, taking one of the little tables in the farther 
corner, where the light was not unduly strong and where the tur- 
moil of the Hungarian band was reduced by distance from 
multofortissimo to a moderate approach to a pianissimo, which 
would admit of conversation. Again I had to wait, but not for so 
long a time. It was twenty minutes past eleven when a fine- 
looking man of military bearing, wearing a full red beard, entered, 
and after looking the café over, sauntered up to where I sat. 

“Good evening, Mr. Jenkins,” said he, with a slight foreign ac- 
eent. “ Are you alone?” 

* Yes,” said I. 

“If you don’t mind, I should like to sit here a few moments,” he 
observed, pulling out the chair opposite me. “I have your per- 
mission ?” 

Certainly, Mr.—er—” | 

“ Robinstein is my name,” said he, sitting down, and producing 
a letter from his pocket. “I have here a note from my old friend 
Raffles Holmes—a note of introduction to you. I am a manufacturer 
of paste jewels—or rather was. I have had one or two misfortunes 
in my business, and find myself here in America practically 
stranded.” 

“Your place of business was—” 

“In the Rue de I’Echelle in Paris,” he explained. “I lost my 
business in unfortunate speculation, and have come here to see if 
I could not get a new start. Mr. Holmes thinks you can use your 
influence with Markoo & Company, the theatrical costumers, who, 

(Continued on page 1170.) 
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Radium as a Commercial 
Product 


\ parce chemical works near Paris is 
now equipped for manufacturing radium 
compounds on as large a scale as is possi- 
ble with the amount of raw material from 
the pitchblende ores which are placed at its 
disposal. This enables the commercial 
aspect of the manufacture and sale of these 
radioactive salts to be considered, and it 
is on the basis of their strength or activity 
that they are sold. Metallic uranium: is 
taken as the unit of comparison, so that a 
radium salt having an activity of 100 times 
this metal is spoken of as of 100 activity. 
This is, of course, very small, and such a 
salt would be worth only about 40 francs, 
or $8, a gramme (15.432 grains). If the 
salt shows greater radioactivity, as, for 
example, 50,000, a gramme would be worth 
10,000 franes, or $2000, while some samples 
with ten times this amount are prepared 
and bring a corresponding price. 


A New Building Material 


So many uses are found for concrete in 
building operations that new applications 
of this material in order to secure per- 
manence and economy of construction are 
heing constantly recorded. One of the latest 
is from Liverpool, where dwellings made 
of conerete are being erected by the cor- 
poration for the artisan classes, the idea 
being that the cost of erection can be re- 
duced to a point that will enable rooms to 
be rented fora shilling a week. The ma- 
terial used consists of concrete blocks 
formed from waste crushed clinker obtained 
from the city refuse destructor plant, which 
ordinarily is employed in making concrete 
slabs for cross- walks and in pavement 
foundations. The structure of these slab 
or concrete dwellings is reinforced by steel 
framing, and they appear eminently strong 
and durable. 

The cost of brick dwellings recently 
erected in Liverpool was in one case about 
$17.000, and in another about $11,000, for 
a block, while the estimated cost of a con- 
crete block was but $600@ In the actual 
erection, however, there was required a new 
and necessary plant which brought the cost 
to over $20,000, but the actual amount in- 
volved in the building was but $15,000. 
The engineer in charge is confident that with 
further experience the new method will be 
found most economical, and desires to erect 
five additional blocks. If dwellings for the 
masses can be provided at a substantial re- 
duction on present costs, the use of con- 
crete is bound to have an inyportant influ- 
ence on sociological conditional 


The Danger of Door-knobs 


Ax English medical authority has lately 
published an emphatic protest against the 
use of door-knobs, which, he asserts, are 
active agents in the spread of diseasé. Un- 
less they are kept immaculately clean, it is 
claimed, they should be abolished in favor of 
foot levers. The danger is especially marked 
in the case of the door-handles of railway 
trains, One company has adopted a short 
handle, to turn which requires only a small 
effort, owing to the operation of a lever in- 
side the lock. “The lock may be easily 


‘Teleased by a slight pressure of the thumb 


and the forefinger, and only a slight soiling 
of the fingers is involved. Most railway- 
Carriage door - handles, however, are large 
and clumsy, requiring a complete grip with 
the whole hand before any effect upon the 
lock ean be obtained. In such a case the 
fouling of the hand is complete. Surely 
such a disagreeable system of opening the 
doors of railway carriages could be replaced 
by some much less objectionable method. 
Dirt is, of course, largely inseparable from 
the railway train, but we think that this 
particular and offensive evidence of it might 
easily be minimized. At all events, no con- 
'rivance for the purpose could be better 
adapted to soil the hands of the passenger 
than the handles in use at the present time 
Y most of our railway companies,” 
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IKE A SHOT OUT OF A GUN goes 
the “20th Century Limited” on the new nal) 

eighteen-hour schedule between Chicago and New W\ay 
York. The magnificent speed performance of 
these trains may readily be likened to one of those 
huge projectiles shot out of the giant guns of 
modern times, . 

To the business man this service means a 
greater saving of time, and that to all intents he 
is no more out of touch with his business inter- 
ests than though he had simply left his office 
for home, 

Starting in either city from stations loca- | yi 
ted in the very heart ofthe business dis- 
trict, the hours of departure from and ar- CHICAGO 
rival at both Chicago and New York y bby and 
are adjusted so as to afford an entire (Ly. 
day for business before departure 
and an arrival in either city at a p Sy NEW YORK 
correct hour for the following Cm Te 
day's business. 

These trains represent the 
highest development of per- / di 
fection in elegance and con- Ks 
venience of appointments / 
and although covering 4 ea Century Limit 
distance at a sustained Se 
speed of about 60 miles “a 
per hour, the well- Sf, 
known excellence | , Lake Shore 
of the Lake Shore's 


New York Central 
perfect com- 
fort to the 


18 Hour Service 


CENTRAL TIME EASTERN TIME 
Lv Chicago, daily 2.30 pm Ly New York, daily 3.30 pm 


EASTERN TIME CENTRAL TIME 
Ar New York, daily 9.30 am Ar Chicago, daily 8.590am 


«Most comfortable fast 
service route in America 


©. F. Day, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, 
STREET. A. J. Smrra, General Passenger Agent 
STATI Cleveland, O. 
CHICA D> 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 224 STREET 
THE '‘SOHMER'' HEAOS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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(Continued from page 1168.) 

I believe, manufacture themselves all the stage jewelry they use in 
their business, to give me a job. It was said in Paris that the gems 
which I made were of such quality that they would deceive, for a 
time anyhow, the most expert lJapidaries, and if I.can only get 
an opening with Markoo & Company | am quite confident that 
you will not repent having exerted your good offices in my be- 
half.” 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Robinstein,” said I. “Any friend of 
Raffles Holmes may command my services. I know Tommy Markoo 
very well, and as this is a pretty busy time with him, getting his 
stuff out for the fall productions, I have little doubt I shall be 
able to help you. By Jove!” I added, as I glanced over the café, 
* that’s ‘a singular coincidence—there’s Markoo himself just coming 
in-the doorway.” 

“ Really?” said Mr. Robinstein, turning and gazing toward the 
door. .“ He’s a different-looking chap from what I had imagined. 
Perhaps, Mr. Jenkins, it would—er—expedite matters if you—” 

“Of course,” I interrupted. “ Tommy is alone—we’ll have him 
over.” 

And I beckoned to Markoo and invited him to join us. 

“Good!” said he. in his whole-souled way. “Glad to have a 
chance to see you—I’m so confoundedly busy these days—just think 
of it, I've been at the shop ever since eight o’clock this morning.” 

“Tommy, I want to introduce you to my friend Mr. Robin- 
stein,” said I. 

“Not Isidore Robinstein, of Paris?” said Markoo. 

“T have that misfortune, Mr. Markoo,” said Robinstein. 

“ Misfortune? Gad, Mr. Robinstein, we look at things through 
different glasses,” returned Markoo. “The man who can do your 
work ought never to suffer misfortune—” 

“If he only stays out of the stock-market,” said Robinstein. 

“ Aha’” laughed Tommy. “ Et tu, Brute?” 

We all laughed, and if there was any ice to be broken after that 
it was along the line of business of the café. We got along famous- 
ly together, and when we parted company, two hours later, all the 
necessary arrangements had been made for Mr. Robinstein to begin 
at once with Markoo—the following day, in fact. 

Four nights later Holmes turned up at my apartment. 

“ Well,” said I, “ have you come to report progress?” 

“Yes.” he said. “ The reward will arrive on time, but it’s been 
the de’il’s own job. Pretty, aren’t they!” he added, taking a small 


package wrapped in tissue-paper out of his pocket, and disclosing . 


its contents. 

‘‘Gee-rusalem, what beauties!” I cried, as my eyes fell on two 
such diamonds as I had never before seen. They sparkled on the 
paper like bits of sun- 
shine, and that their 
value was quite $100,- 
000 it did not take one 
like myself, who knew 
little of gems, to see 
at a glance. “ You 
have found them, have 
you?” 

“Found what?” 
asked Raffles Holmes. 

“The missing pen- 
dants,”’ said I, 

* Well — not exact- 
ly,” said Raffles 
Holmes. “ I think I’m 
on the track of them, 
though.  There’s an 
old chap who works 
beside me down at 
Gaffany’s who spends 
so much of his time 
drinking ice - water 
that I'm getting to 
be suspicious of 
him.” 

1 roared with laugh- 
ter. 

“The ice - water 
habit is evidence of a 
criminal nature, eh?” 
1 queried. 

“ Not per se,” said 
Holmes, gravely, “ but 
in conjunctibus — if 
my Latin weak, 
please correct me—it 
is a very suspicious 
habit. When I see a 
man drink ten glasses 
of water in two hours 
it indicates to my 
mind that there is 
something in the wa- 
ter-cooler that takes 
his mind off his busi- 
ness. [t is not likely 
to be either the ice or 
the water, on the doc- 
trine of probabilities. 
Hence it must be 
something else. I 


‘caught him yesterday 


with his hand in it.” 


“ We caught him fishing for them” — 


“His hand? In the water-cooler?” I demanded. 

“ Yes,” said Holmes. “He said he was fishing around for a 
little piece of ice to cool his head, which ached, but I think differ- 
ently. He got as pale as a ghost when I started in to fish for a 
piece for myself because my head ached too. I think he took the 
diamonds and has hid them there, but I’m not sure yet, and in 
my business | can’t afford to make mistakes. If my suspicions are 
correct, he is merely awaiting his opportunity to fish them out 
and light out with them.” 

“Then these,” I said, are—are they paste?” 

“ No, indeed, they’re the real thing,” said Raffles Holmes, hold- 
ing up one of the gems to the light, where it fairly coruscated 
with brilliance. “ These are the other two of the original quartet.” 

“Great heavens, Holmes—do you mean to say that Gaffany & 
Company permit you to go about with things like this in your 
pocket?” I demanded. 

“ Not they,” laughed Holmes. “ They'd have a fit if they knew 
I had ’em, only they don’t know it.” 

“But how have you concealed the fact from them?” I per- 
sisted. 

“ Robinsteim made me a pair exactly like them,” said Holmes. 
“The paste ones are now lying in the Gaffany safe, where I saw 
them placed before leaving the shop to-night.” 

“ You’re too deep for me, Holmes,” said I. “ What’s the game?” 

“ Now don’t say game, Jenkins,” hg protested. “1 never indulge 
in games. My quarry is not a game, but a scheme. For the past 
two weeks, with three days off, | have been acting as a workman 
in the Gaffany shop, with the ostensible purpose of keeping my eye 
on certain employees who are under suspicion. Each day the re- 
maining two pendant-stones—-these—have been handed to me to 
work on, merely. to carry out the illusion. The first day, in odd 
moments, | made sketches of them, and on the night of the second 
I had ’em down in such detail as to cut and color that Robinsteir 
had no difficulty in reproducing them in the materials at his dis- 
posal in Markoo’s shop. And to-night all I had to do to get them 
was to keep them and hand in the Robinstein substitutes when the 
hour of closing came.” 

“So that now, in place of four $50,000 diamonds, Gaffany & Com- 
pany are in possession of —” 

“Two paste pendants, worth about $40 apiece,” said Holmes. 
“If I fail to find the originals I shall have to use the paste ones 
to carry the scheme through, but I hate to do it. It’s so con- 
foundly inartistic and as old a trick as the pyramids.” 

And to-morrow—” 

Raffles Holmes got up and paced the floor nervously. 

“ Ah, Jenkins,” he said, with a heartrending sigh, “that is the 

point. To-morrow! 

Z Heavens, what will to- 
morrow’s story be? | 
—I cannot tell.” 

“What’s the mat- 
ter, Holmes?” said I. 
* Are you in danger ?”’ 

“Physically, no— 
morally, my God, Jen- 
kins, ves, shall 
need all of your help,” 
he cried. 


I asked. “ You know 
you have only to com- 
mand me.” 

“Don’t leave me 
this night for a min- 
ute,” he groaned. “ If 
you do, I am _ lost. 
The Raffles in me is 
rampant when I look 
at those jewels and 
think of what they 
will mean if I keep 
them. An independent 
fortune forever. All 
I have to do is to get 
aboard a ship and go 
to Japan and live in 
comfort the rest of 
my days’ with this 
wealth in my 8- 
session, and all the in- 
stincts of honesty that 
I possess, through the 
father in me, will be 
powerless to prevent 
my indulgence in this 
crime. Keep me in 
sight, and if I show 
the slightest inclina- 
tion to give you the 
slip knock me over the 
head, will you, for my 
own good?” 

I promised faith- 
fully that I would do 
as he asked, but, as an 
easier way out of an 
unpleasant situation, 
_ I drugged his Remsen 
Se cooler with a sleeping- 
powder, and an hour 
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later he was lying off on my divan lost to 
the world for eight hours at least. As a 
further precaution I put the jewels in my 
own safe. 

The night’s sleep had the desjred effect, 
and with the returning day Holmes’s better 
nature asserted itself. Raffles was subdued, 
and he returned to Gaffany’s to put the fin- 
ishing touches to his work. 


“ Here’s your check, Jenkins,” said Raffles 
Holmes, handing me a draft for $5000. 
“The gems were found to-day in the water- 
cooler in the workroom, and Gaffany & Com- 
pany paid up like gentlemen.” 

“And the thief?” I asked. 

“Under arrest,” said Raffles Holmes. 
“We caught him fishing for them.” 

“ And your paste jewels, where are they?” 

“I wish I knew,” he answered, his face 
clouding over. “In the excitement of the 
moment of the arrest I got ‘em mixed with 
the originals I had last night, and they 
didn’t give me time or opportunity to pick 
‘em out. The four were mounted immediate- 
ly and sent under guard to the purchaser. 
Gaffany & Company didn’t want to keep 
them a minute longer than was necessary. 
But the purchaser is so rich he will never 
have to sell."em—so, you see, Jenkins, we're 
as safe as a church.” 

“Your friend Robinstein was a character, 
Holmes,” said I. 

“ Yes,” sighed Holmes. “ Poor chap—he 
was a great loss to his friends. He taught 
me the art of making paste gems when I 
was in Paris. I miss him like the dickens.” 

“Miss him!” said I, getting anxious for 
Robinstein. “ What’s happened? He isn’t—” 

“ Dead,” said Holmes. “Two years ago— 
dear old chap.” 

“Oh, come now, Holmes,” I said. “ What 
new game is this you are rigging on me? 
| met him only five nights ago—and you 
know it.” 

“ Oh—that one,” said Raffles Holmes, with 
a laugh. “J was that Robinstein.” , 

“You?” I cried. 

“Yes, me,” said Holmes. “You don’t 
suppose I’d Jet a third party into our se- 
cret, do you?” 


And then he gave me one of those sweet, 
wistful smiles that made the wonder of the 
man all the greater. 

“I wish to the dickens I knew whether 
these were real or paste!” he muttered, 
taking the extra pendants from his wallet as 
he spoke. “I don’t dare ask anybody, and I 
haven’t got any means-of telling myself.” 

“ Give them to me,” said I, sternly, noting 
a glitter in his eye that suggested the domi- 
nation for the moment of the Raffles in him. 

“Tush, Jenkins,” he began, uneasily. 

“Give them to me, or I'll brain you, 
Holmes,” said I, standing over him with a 
soda-water bottle gripped in my right hand, 
“for your own good. Come, give up.” 

He meekly obeyed. 

“Come now, get on your hat,” said I. “I 
want you to go out with me.” 

“ What for, Jenkins?” he almost snarled. 

“ You'll see what for,” said I. 

And Raffles Holmes obeying, we walked 
down to the river’s edge, where I stood for 
a moment, and then hurled the remaining 
stones far out into the waters. 

a gave a gasp and then a sigh of 
relief, 

“ There,” I said. “ It doesn’t matter much 
to us now whether the confounded things 
were real or not.” 

To be Continued. 


A Double Hardship 


Tue following anecdote is told of a prom- 
inent Baptist minister, celebrated for his 
caustic wit: 

He was speaking once at a dinner given 
to commemorate an important event in the 
history of New England, his text being “ The 


Pilgrim Fathers.” “I have always,” he said, 


“felt the deepest sympathy for the Pilgrim 
fathers, who suffered such extraordinary 
hardships in establishing a foothold in this 
country. But, sorry as I have felt for the 
Pilgrim fathers, I have felt still sorrier for 
the Pilgrim mothers; for not only were they 
obliged to endure the same hardships, but 
they had also to endure the Pilgrim fathers.” 
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The Manoeuvring Power of 
Turbine Steamers 


GRADUALLY all doubts as to the many ad- 
vantages of the turbine steamer over the 


' vessel provided with reciprocating engines 


are being dispelled by the construction and 
testing of various turbine-driven ships. In 
particular some marine engineers have ques- 
tioned whether providing a ship with tur- 
bines enabled the same facility in stopping, 
starting, reversing, and general manceuvring 
to be obtained as with the older form of 
engine. If such was the case the turbine 
would cause considerable inconvenience in 
the handling of boats in confined harbors 
or narrow and crooked channels, as well as 
in approaching and leaving piers. 

A turbine steamer recently constructed 
for service between Newhaven and Dieppe 
has been tested in this respect, and the re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. The 
Dieppe, as the vessel is named, on a double 
run of nearly 130 sea miles, on a trial trip, 
made an average speed of 21.523 knots, and 
satisfactorily met all the requirements of 
the contract. The steamer has three shafts, 
on each of which is a single screw, the 


‘centre shaft being driven by the high- 


pressure turbine, while the two side shafts 
are operated by low-pressure turbines. The 
shafts run at a mean speed of about 640 
revolutions’ a minute, arid but two and a 
half minutes were required before full speed 
was attained. The vessel was able to stop 


. from a speed of 12 knots an hour within 


100 yards less than a minute. 

Furthermore, it was possible to maintain 
high speed through the tortuous harbor of 
Dieppe, and thus prove that the turbines 
did not in the slightest degree detract from 
the facility of operation of a moderate-sized 
vessel. . This. trial seemed to demonstrate 
conclusively that for high-speed work there 
is no drawback in the way of difficulty in 
maneuvring which should act against the 
general adoption of the, turbine in fast ex- 
press steamers and in torpedo-destroyers 
and cruisers. 


PO 
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The Prize Winner at the Bober Meet just after leaving the Platform. This is an Example of practically perfect Diving 


\ 
< 
‘ 
Beginning of the * Distance Dive,” all the Contestant’s power The Double Somersault, one of the difficult and showy Feats 
being Concentrated in his Legs of the Bober Competition 


The graceful Vertical turn of the Diver shown im the First Photograph as he is about to enter the Water 


VIEWS OF THE GERMAN ANNUAL DIVING COMPETITION 
HELD ON THE RIVER BOBER IN SILESIA 


The Germans have long been noted as swimmers, and the yearly contests which are held throughout the empire, particu- 
larly those on the River Bober, attract many expert divers and swimmers. The German competitions include tests in both 
speed and endurance. Diving is always a feature of the summer programmes, and prizes are awarded to the winners in 
these events 
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Lessons from the Destruction 
7 of Port Arthur 


| (Continued from page 1155.) 


on the edges of the moats surrounding Sung- 
shushan and Ehrlungshan. 

The disappointment of the Japanes¢ at the 
failure of the assault in no wise affected 
their determination or energy. It was ap- 
rent now that entrance to the forts could 
be gained only” by the slow processes of 
mines and breaching, and to these methods 
they resorted, pushing their galleries with 
unremitting energy toward the walls of the 
forts, exploding their mines and counter- 
mines, filling the ditches with débris from 
the walls, and making their way foot by foot 
toward and into the Russian lines. For two 
months this continued against the deter- 
mined resistance of the Russians. As the 


Japanese gained one position the Russians- 


confronted them from another. They made 
sorties, and drove the Japanese from the 
points already gained. 
ing the Russian resistance, the Japanese 
made continual progress. On November 30 
they at last captured 203-metre Hill, and 
though they were not able to establish bat- 
teries upon it, their use of the hill as a point 
of observation enabled them to direct the 
fire of the ll-inch howitzers on the ships 
and on the town. The accurate and de- 
structive fire of these guns had a dishearten- 
ing effect on the defenders of the city—an 
effect that was increased through the month 
of December as the Japanese advanced slowly 
but surely through the outworks of the 
forts and into the forts themselves. On 
December 18 the Keekwan fort was captured, 
and when on December ~30 the Japanese 


gained full possession of the Ehrling- 
shan fort, one of the strongest in the 


Russian line, the backbone of the defence 
was broken. 

On January 2 the first overtures for sur- 
render were made by General Stoessel. The 
Japanese had then penetrated beyond the 
Chinese wall in the rear of the eastern line 
of forts, and had possession of the Wangtai 
battery that commanded the city and har- 
bor. The Russian supplies of food and 
ammunition were nearly exhausted, the 
troops were worn out with the continual 
fighting, the hospitals were filled, and each 
day added to the destruction in the city. 
The conditions of surrender imposed by the 
Japanese were accepted by the Russians, and 
on January 8 the Japanese received the sur- 
render of the Russian troops and took pos- 
session of the forts, of the city, and of the 
ships in the harbor; 878 officers and 23,500 
men surrendered. Precise figures as to the 
number of troops in the defences at the be- 
ginning of the siege are lacking, and the 
original strength of the defence is variously 
estimated at from 35,000 to 40,000 men. The 
Japanese forces at the beginning of the 
siege numbered about 60,000 men. 

As previously stated, the military student 
finds in this siege no enlargement of the well- 
established principles that govern the attack 
and defence of fortified places. On the con- 
trary, these principles are further confirmed 
by the incidents of the siege. The futility of 
assaults against fortifications not sufficiently 
reduced by artillery fire or mines was shown 
on several occasions, and the necessity of 
slow approach and of the destruction in de- 
tail of the outer defences and the successive 
salient points of each fort was well im- 
pressed upon the Japanese. 

The extensive use by the Russians of the 
search-light and of illuminating rockets 
brought a new element into the night fight- 
ing, and greatly increased, to the attacking 
force. the difficulties of approach. The prac- 
tice followed by both sides of roofing over 
their trenches that could not otherwise be 
protected from enfilading fire, while not new. 
was probably never before so extensively ap- 
plied. And the same may be said of the use 
of hand-grenades, which were freely em- 
ployed by both sides, and brought success in 
many attacks that would have failed if  de- 
pendence were placed on rifle-fire alone. The 
effect of the devastating explosions of the 
high-explosive shells, particularly among the 
buildings of the city, was not confined to the 
material damage produced, but had its influ- 
ence on the morale of the inhabitants and of 
the troops, and undoubtedly contributed to 
the earlier yielding of the fortress. 


But notwithstand- 
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HARPER‘’S 


offers many advantages not possible with side - entrance bodies. 


1. Removable tonneau. 


2. Shorter wheel base, affording more power 


AT THE WHEELS. Chauffeur may open or close entrancewithout 


getting out; step from curb to car 
is much less; entrance is wider. In 
“large cities—notably New York and 
Chicago—this style of entrance is 
very popular. Many predict there 
will be a large demand for this 
design in. 1906 models. 


Type VII, illustrated above, price $3,200, 
is the standard Pope-Toledo 30 H. P. 
chassis—every one tested to do a mile a 
minute. Itwas with a Type VII that 
E. H. R. Green recently established the 
world’s 1oo-mile track record for stock 
cars. We can deliver a limited number 
of Type VII immediately. 


45 H. P. Double Side Entrance, $6,000 
20 H. P. Double Side Entrance, 2,800 


Type X, illustrated above, price. $2,800, 
is regular Pope- Toledo construction 
throughout, of distinct and distinguished 
design, weighing only 1,800 pounds, es- 
pecially designed for those who desire a 
light, wieldy car of great power, speed and 
endurance. The first car in the history of 
the automobile industry offered at any- 
thing like the price, containing all the 
accepted features of the world’s best 
practice in automobile construction, 


Be sure the name “ Pope” is on your automobile 


POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk M, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Members Assoctation Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


THE WAYSIDE SERIES 


This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr. 


Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. 


The volumes are 


square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and ‘make-up. 


Rip Van Winkie. Old-style volume, 
with frontispiece. $ 

LEGEND or Hottow. Uniform 
with “Rip Van Winkle.” 

RuBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


‘75 


‘75 
With 


Oriental ornaments and binding. 1.00 
Book or RutH AND EstHer. With espe- 
cially designed initials, etc. 1.00 


BrapLey—His Book. Bound volumes 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 


GILBERT'’s BaB With over roo 


drawings by the author. 


KiInGSLEY’s Perseus. A beautiful, well- 
printed child’s book. 


‘HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 


$ .75 


Uniform with “ Perseus.’ 75 
Prince AHMED AND Peri Banov (from 
“Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with 
“Perseus.” 75 
THe Wispom or Conrvucius. A light 
upon Chinese religion and life r.00 
FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS. A 
choice anthology. 1.25 
Edition de Luxe. 10.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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